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HARPER'S Y. [Avovsr 2, 1862. 
that time, when the actual temper of the Korth 
ve - checks our arms may cotounter in the | Gobambia. Next, it hes prohibited im the — 
VICKSBURG. of the campaign in that State, and Territories of the United States, present and Fer- 
We repraduce on page 454 drawing of the cher we take Richmond or no, the fate of | ture- Finally, 2 resolution of Congress tenders that the of Mow York 
or Mississippi, which bas been bas beem already fimally determ- | tc any State which proposes to abolish slsvery 
by Commeiore Porer's mertarfeet- ins collaper is mere question of time. | am indemnity sufficient to recompense | The 14th of April, 1861. wan 
Bis sad Commoder: Farragat’s gun-teats amd shipe of § General Scott's plan for the overthrow of the | owners for the loss of their slaves. Besides | 11. darkest day this country will ever know. for 
zi wer She Gy fo thes Geniet: imsaurrection was to shut up the rebeis to | these sweeping enactments, the Senate has rati- all that Sunday it groped in doubt whether it was 
om ee ee O med a adap | close their ports, bold fast the Potomac and the | fied a new treaty with Great Britain concerming | 4 country. The consciousness of its own unity and 
and it that she be thelaet Ohio, and so leave them to repent at leisare. the slave-trade, by which that miquitous traffic purpose which the next week revealed was the 
to fall The wore in Tha: eminent soldier and statesman knew that | will at last be thoroughly suppressed. Last of | grandest of discoveries—it was the rehearsal of 
was | an independent mation could survive com- all. our army has been directed to receive within | ultimate vict 
| prescribed lienite, end that, ite Lines all fagitive slaves, and not to surrender Well, neither that consciousness nor that par- 
ing the im 2 condixion of aad President has been | pose have changed; but the conception of the 
that a bar te alowed er few mouths’ trial of Japanese fare. the them to their owners; the sent 
at iret the Soatherners would be thanikfal for readmission authorized to employ, in any capacity he chooses, enlarged. That is all. 
the Welant Fils, | t the world at cost. ether in the military or naval service, all such the appearance of resolution might do a great deal. 
A of wondet far hatred fet | General M-Clellen improved this plan fagitire slaves; and the slaves of all = rebels | Then that the recapture of forts and navy-yards 
‘5 - ee renee tne tat. anyral emury | DY adding to it the bisection of the Confederacy | have been declared forfeit, and the President has would answer. Then that more ships would settle 


; been directed to set them free. The opponents 
| of slavery—the cause and mainspring of the re- 


| bellion—can not complain that Congress has 


| op the lime of the Memphis and@hariesum Rail 
road, froma Memphis on the Missiserppi to Charics- 
| tom os the Atlantic. 


vacer, and steve i the Bik ame cowest with eb-gaat These plans have teen measurably carried | been overindulgent'to the institution. ence. Then that there must be a which 
pe rite of made by the wale | bloc! be is perfect that even | An impertant complement to the anti-slavery | strock at the very root and secret of the difficulty. 


' the British are learning to their cost that it is , 
eGective. We hold beroad dispute the Eine of | 


legislation of the last session has been the re- 


organization of the Supreme Court. Under the } ™ 
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Ox rover with an tion and emancipation ; the modification of Hunt- 
$24 ext gain, the Poccommac, and farther west, we are in force late pro-siavery Administrations the Supreme 
om line from Camberiand Gap to Memphis— | Court was the most reliable instrument of the | was 
t whet views: Som ; waning, vigorous blow 
— os if the benmi>oune bail epen tarmem enecheve considerably south of the lime traced by General | slaveholders. Their inflmence at Washington al- Corinth and Richmond would virtually end it. 
and tee bower Gor: of «ways prevented the North from obtaining a fair 


Alyce aad the bills ace crowned with 
the betueries chet tee revels have car 
tae mot of Gem bene the lower end 
ot the wows, os the Gace 
thet querer. (ue tier of pleced near the 
tue af and ancther absar from the summit 
‘be wacer. A simgle row of mounting 
in ail seme twenty loceted near the brink of the 
at chert range The betteri-s co the 
Tac «¢ the mall cease Davy men more tron than those 
bower nome of cur ge can be elevated enfficient- 
it reek them, while their with Lgut charges 
ean be made to placer through car decks, and 
4> wastever of vemels come within their reach. 
Toe" above the tows are mainly placed on the 
thong ome four rifled guna is placed 
tt at the very waters ip position to sweep the 
rivet above aad Hike. 


On page we give an illustration of 
Tre Cas AL. from a sketch by our artist, Mr. Theo 
dore R Davia. The correspondent of the Chicago 
Trvvune thus describes the work and its progress: 

It uot 2 bat ditch When we arrived 
here it bead been pleteri only through that portix 
the nerk which of the levee. of 
prevent the It waa then 


wide. and three, three and half feet deep. This, it 
wae exppomed, wae of ecfficient depth tw allow the water 
ot the rover to flow thrmgh, bat when the levee at each 
end it was cat throuzh, was found tw be above the 
levi of the water. The river hed fallen some during the 
prow digg'tg. but not emoagh  ececunt for so great 

The mountain would not come to Mohammed, and some 


wiseart> determined to it come 
w hcel- beet at the lower cide of the entrance 
eaoal. t work ber wheel, and «> paddle the water 
ic. whuth succeeded in wetting the ixttom of 


of the original 2nd so thal a trameverse sec- 
tiot «¢ the canal would show Like this: 


— 


~ 


this meame thread of water, about a foot wide, 
into it, where it at present, looking 
much bewiidere¢, though it did not know where 
nt The evtire wath side of the canal ie now com- 
(pre of louse earth, thrown up from the deepening, and 
ali the river rise goTMicieot to make « current through 

the J think earth would be undermined 


Indepen-terit of anAler fact is to be taken imto com 
sideration The marve of the ge deflected 
toe of the Walnat Hill+, upon whi 
bailt Ia front of Vicketurg the river narrower 
usual, and ¢ euily deeper. I am told 
thority that it ie 200 feet deep for more than « mile above 
2nd t<low the deamboat lending at that place. 
also been informed that sundiogy were made by the flag 
Hartford, dering her passage om the with 
line, without finding bottom, and 


mean time to fll up the deep channel in front of 
~y. and so *bkeare it ont in the oid” er 


Jiorttord anchored. which ils above the deepest 
rim of the bend, and where the river is mach wider, 
aot consequently more «hallow. I saw the lead cast my- 
««\f in thirteen fathecas of water. Now, even with a free 
current the canal, it certainly 
mi<t teke several mouth= for the river to cut iteelf a new 
c.snoel 269 or 300 feet deep. and for the sediment in the 
Vicks 
t 

t 


bo’) Segun.at a point where the main current of the river 

he oged agaimet the shore of some bend, bat the 

thie canal unfortenately Incated in 

’ rent striking the «hore mearly half a mile 

> she of contrahands at work on the 

are several thowsand, as I 

poms ‘hongh the pumber has been increased lately, 

oir «ders, I am giad4o see. have been relieved 

and set to orermeinag the work. 

i be, oply thet the stumber of contrabands 

i Teed. ald made to de somethi 
«cx. Their preeent momber does not exceed 

ea. emellv be doubled or treble! 
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THE HOPELESSNESS OF THE 
| REBELLION. 


‘AT OW that the progress of reeruiting and the 
\ natural elasticity of the American mind 
have dispelled the gloom which settled on the 
spirits of the public after the check before Rich. 


fact that whatever may occur in Virginia, what- 


Seott. The Mississippi River is so far cars 
that no craft bat our own can navigate it, and 
no bodies of troops or cargoes of supplies can 
cross it withoct permission 

Finally we have prosecuted the work of bisection 
from Memphis to Decatur, and almost within 
sight of Chattanooga, which, we trust, will soon 
be ours likewise. 

Let us suppose that we conclade to stop fight- 
ing here, and merely to bold what we have got. 
The ‘‘ Southern Confederacy” will then resem- 
ble a fly under an inverted giass, with the addi- 
tional comfort of having part of its body under 
the edge of the giass and serered from the rest. 


How long can the fiy thrive in-this agreeabld, 


position ? 

It is proper that we should thoroughly beat 
the rebel army in Virginia and take Richmond, 
and both of these thing: will be done in due 
time. Bat if we did neither, the rebel Confed- 
eracy would none the less collapse within a given 
period. Passion, brutalized fary, and the dread 
of negro equality may for a time sustain the 
rebels in their present absorbing devotion to the 
war; but a dav must come when every South- 
erner will realize that there is something better 
to be done in the world than hopelessly fighting 
and starving. It might take months, or even a 
year or two; but at last the absolute necessity 
of intercourse with the foreign world, and the 
impossibility of living without industry, trade, 
civilization, letters, and the comforts and lux- 
uries of life, would overpower the wicked im- 
pulses of treason and awaken the South to com- 
mon sense. 

Southern sympathizers lay stress upon the 
guerrilla raids in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia. These are annoying; but practically 
they do more harm than good to the rebels. 
No great cause was ever helped by guerrilla war- 
fare. It injures the non-combatant more than 
the soldier; women and children more than 
men. It the people of the country 
in which it is carried on. It partakes of the 
mature of private robbery and murder, and its 
authors are naturally classed with robbers and 
murderers. The raids of John Morgan and his 
compeers are converting the sometime neutrals 
of Kentucky imto violent Northerners: a few 
more attacks on peaceful villages, a few more 
attempts to impede the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio, and every man in that region 
will be, in spirit, a Parson Brownlow. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


Coscress adjourned on 17th, after a session 
of rather more than seven months, and thus the 
Cromwel who, aceordingte Mr. Fernandp W ood, 
was to clear the Halls jat tie.point of the bay- 
onet, has missed his ity. 

There were many foolish speec dur- 
of acts passed. Several members were so neariy 
allied in.sympathy to the rebels that they would 
have been more at home at Richmond than at 
Washington. And, on the other hand, the ma- 
jority comprised a few extreme men, whose un- 
practicable theories and unyielding partisanship 
have undoubtedly done harm to the national 
cause. 

Bat, on the whole, the work of Congress has 
been thorough and wholesome. No Congress 
since the Revolution has borne so wéighty a re- 
sponsibility ; it must be admitted that, in the 
main, it has been faithfully discharged. 

The most important acts of Congress—its fis- 


bet. Experience : i 


been assailed at nt. In the first place, 
it has been in the District of 


ion from our gun-boats. | ca 
| Congress has remedied this by reapportioning 
| the United States Jndicial Districts according to 


: iom therein; and when they needed 
assistance the Supreme Court was always ready 
to render it—as in the famous Dred Scott case. 


population ; giving to the free North six of the 
nine Jastices who will now constitute the Su- 
preme Bench. If any of the anti-slavery meas- 
ures of Congress are charged with unconstitu- 
tionality, they will now obtain a hearing from 
a tribonal not hopelessly biased against their 
spirit and their purpose. 

Most ample powers hare been placed in the 
hands of the President for the prosecution of 
the war. There is, practically, no limit to the 
number of volunteers which he may call into the 
field, and to the number of vessels of war which 
he may equip and send to sea; and, besides 
this, a new Militia Act empowers him, in case 
of need, to call out the entire militi the 
North—amounting, in round numbers, to four 
millions of men. If, therefore, in future con- 
tests with the rebels we should be outnumbered 
the responsibility will rest upon the President. 
The new Militia Act will probably have the ef- 
fect of convincing the few remaining partisans 
of intervention in Europe that they had better 
give up the idea. 

The Confiscation Act defines the crime of 
treason against the United States, and pro- 
neunces various penalties for those adjudged 
guilty—from death to a fine. It likewise de- 
clares that their movable property and their life- 
interest in their real estate shall be forfeit to 
the United States. As the President, how- 
ever, is empowered to pardon convicts and re- 
lease the penalties of the Act, it will not proba- 
biy be very rigorously executed. As soon as 
the rebel armies are thoroughly beaten a general 
amnesty—excepting the ringleaders—will be a 
matter of course. 

Other important measures passed at the late 
session are the Homestead Law and the Pacific 
Railroad Act. The first will exercise a power- 
ful influence upon the increase of our popu- 
lation, and will have a tendency still further 
to shift the seat of empire toward the North- 
west. The latter will unite us still closer to 
our Paeifie States, and will obviate the risk we 
now run of being at some time or other obliged 
to seize the Isthmus of Panama in order to pre- 
serve our communication with California. Many 
years will elapse before the railroad is built. But 
that it will be built no one whe has studied the 
stupend - 4 railway enterprises of the West can 
doubt. 

Congress did not pass a Bankrupt Bill, which 
was much desired by merchants; and Mr. 
Chase’s new Banking Law was likewise left 
over, we think wisely. A new banking system 
can not well be introduced in time of war. 
When peace has been restored it will be time 
enough to reform our banks. We can not say, 
either, that we regret the failure of the bill to 
admit the new State of Western Virginia. To 
say nothing of the constitutional difficulties, it 
is quite possible that, by the time Congress 
again meets, the whole of Virginia may be in 
the Union, and her people may be ready to 
adopt the Constitution now offered by the west- 
ern portion of the State. 


LOUNGES. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
TasBee are many who think these are the dark- 
est days of the war. Very well; may we never 


There have indeed been plenty of people who 
said that it was much more formidable than was 


Weeping, and wailing, amd gnashing of teeth? 
Not a bit of it. But a grimmer vow that we would 
conquer at any cost, and that if in saving our 
country and its Government we happened to do a 
great act of justice, we would not cry very bitterly. 

If there were any where the least disposition to 
yield, except among those who have never had any 
serious conviction either of the necessity or the 
character of the war, we might truly call the day 
dark. Andif delay, or disaster even, could fatally 
dispirit us, we ought to submit at once to the deg- 
radation and national annihilation which attend 
compromise and defeat. But if in a war with a 
foreign power we could show the great results of 
our arms which the last year shows against the re- 
bellion, what should we think of him who doubted 
or despaired ? : 

The ‘year has revealed a character in the nation 
of wifich it is idle to anticipate thing but a 
steadier purpose and a stronger until the 
great work is accomplished. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF THE BORDER. 


THERE are a great many friends of the Presi- 
dent, and loyal supporters of the Government, who 
are and have been exceedingly troubled by what 
is called his Border State policy. If the Border 
men are loyal, these persons have said, let them 
support the Union at any cost ; if they are not, the 
sooner we are rid of them the better. 

The argument is apparently conclusive ; but how 
if they are not wholly loyal but may be made so? 
How if there are loyal men enough in those States 
to save them to the Union, provided that the mat- 
ter is wisely managed? Are those States not 
worth saving; and if so, must there not be some 
consideration of their actual position? They are 
between the two sections. Their prejudices draw 
them one way, their interests another. Their heads 
turn Northward, their hearts Southward. Are they 
not worth saving ? 

They have been the Do we pre- 
fer to have it moved from Virginia into Pennsyl- 
vania, from Kentucky into Ohio, from Missouri 
into the Northwest? With the Border States part- 
ly with us our hands have been pretty full; how 
if they had been unitedly against us? And if we 
can hold them fast, not by the arms of our soldiers 
but by the will of their own citizena, have we done 
ion ? 

‘*Oh! then you would sacrifice the country and | 
liberty to the testy whim-whams of the Border 
States!” No; perhaps not. To beg a question is 
not to argue it. Nor, because a man may be will- 
ing to say thank you for an article, does it follow 
that he is ready to pay a million of dollars for it. 
The question is not whether the country is to be 
given over to the Border States, but, simply, on 
what honorable common ground can all loval citi- 
zens in all the States stand, and which will secure 
the adhesion of those States to the Union. If there 
is no such ground—amen; they must do what 
seems wisest. If there is, what is wisest for us? 

The President thinks there may be such a ground. 
He thinks that a system of compensated emanci- 
pation is the security of the loyalty of the Border 
States; and if those States will assent, there is no 
question that the President is right. If Kentucky 
so strongly, and Tennessee so lightly, lean to us 
now, for what conceivable reason should they lean 
to the rebels when their slave system is gone? It 
is the social sympathy, and common political ac- 
tion, and partial identity of civilization and inter- 
est which make them doubtful now. Take those 
away, and why should they be doubtful any lon- 

? 


r 

If they decline, they know the that the 
President and the country will take. The Presi- 
dent is reported to have said, “ You must fish, cut 
bait, or go ashore.” He will do for them all that 
can fairly be done. If they want more they must 
take their chance. And if they call this coercion, 
the reply is short and elear: “It is coercion, to 
prevent your coercing the country inte ruin.” It 
is the business of this nation te coerce all opposi- 
tion gp its unity and existence, just as it is its duty 
to the Davis rebels; and if the Border 
States say there are some measures for the main- 
tenance of the Union to which, although strictly 


be 


military, they will never consent, the war—will ~ 
greatly prolonged. 


THE ADJOURNMENT. 
Conaress has adjourned, and every loyal man 
ought to be gratified with the work it hae done. 


: | Then, after Bull Run, that we mast have more 
win catencive 2 pectare a great mer here mich foreion inter 
4 
a : [i | last the delay at Richmond. And then—what? 
| 
| | | 
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| | | 
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‘aint | | 
| | 
make 4 moddy. bot pe more. This experiment 
i making water ron ap bill pet proving very seucceerfal, it 
decermined to deepen the ditch. The bottom being, az 
tefore. about Gfieen feet wide .the one half of this | 
bang totinalr, was dug fire deeper, tLe entire 
5 
| 
the current, sed coming down woald soon Gi it up 
ficiently to top the carrent. The labor of widening the 
canal would almxet be equal to tha: of digging a new one. 
| | 
ati? 
Hone | 
canal om #till amether «core They say that all the wonder- 
a , f: evt-off that heve been made in the course of the river 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
y 
- 
if 
7 metits, but we think they will stand the test. | the rebellion is no stronger. The change is in our 
a apace === | They\cestainly provide the Government with | perception of its magnitade. It is not a riot, as 
Tf money tO carry on the war, and, if efficiently | we balf thought—it is a revolution. 
| 
the national credit from 
possess . Glograce. supposed. When the 75,000 men were called for 
inf in April a year ago General Banks, for instance 
p re the said that there should have been a summons for 
i destiny of the nation, are ‘Various Meas- | 500.000. He thought so, beeanse he had lived with 
tt ures referring to slavery. That institution has the rebel leaders in Washington, and he knew what 
4 Lg | plans were profound, and that their programme at 
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It has been a patriotic, faithful, earnest body. The 
large exceptions of men measures we can all 
readily make ; but the session is to be judged by 
its results, and by the general spirit of its deliber- 
ations. It has provided for the prosecution of the 
war with a wise conviction of the real causes and 
objects of the insurrection. It has worked dili- 
gently with the President, in whom the country 
confides; and with the exception of Mr. Richard- 
son's performance toward the close of the session, 
and Mr. Mallory’s reckless talk, its behavior has 
been more dignified than that of any Congress we 
remember. 

Its memorable acts of legislation have been the 
Homestead bill, the Pacific Railroad bill, the Tax 
bill, the Currency bill, the Prohibition of Slavery 
in the Territories, Emancipation in the District of 
Columbia, and the Confiscation bill. In all these 
measures Congress doubtless had the substantial 
approval of the great bulk of citizens in the loyal 
States, for they were all essentially patriotic and 
not party measures. Many a citizen who, eighteen 
wonths ago, would have shaken his head doubtfulby 
at them, now frankly and fully concedes their ne- 
cessity and importance. Our late history has so 
plainly exposed the tendency and character of the 
domination of the Slavery interest in our politics, 
that men who have had no sympathy with the Re- 
publican cause, and still repudiate the Republican 
party, recognize that the time has come, in the in- 
terest of the country and of peace, to limit legally 
the expansion of the Slave power. 

The complaints of this Congress come from gen- 
tlemen like Mayor Wightman, of Boston, who think 
that the business of a physician is not to attack 
the disease but to cure the patient. How the cure 
is to be effected without combating the disease the 
learned magistrate does not inform us. Mr, Val- 
landigham, also, and Mr. Benjamin Wood take a 
similar view. In their estimation Congress has 
winked at the invasion of Constitutional rights, 
and has deliberately coerced the liberty of Ameri- 
can citizens. They are exceedingly troubled that 
the President of the United States had the temerity 
to undertake, first the defense, and then the recovery 
of the national property. They are of opinion that 
if liberty of discussion had long ago been destroyed 
in the free States, and a few persons of liberal sen- 
timents had been hung as malefactors, we should 
have enjoyed the most profound and delightful 
peace. They are also inclined to believe that 
their worthy friends and co-laborers, Jefferson 
Davis and Co., have unhappily made a miscalcu- 
lation. 

These gentlemen think that Congress has woeful- 
ly degenerated since the days of the late lamented 
Preston Brooks, and the chivalric Pryor, and the 
worthy Barksdale, and the manly Wigfall: the 
days when the Cabinet could boast of a Floyd, a 
Cobb, a Thompson, a Toucey, and a presiding 
genius of corresponding virtues in James Buchan- 
an. They think that this Congress has been a 
nuisance. So does Davis. So do Spratt, Rhett, 
Keitt, Cobb, Floyd, etc. But the country has 

; differed before with the opinions and conduct ‘of 
these latter gentry, as well as with those of their 
friends, Mr. Vallandigham and Mr. Ben Wood. 

) The Congress which dissatisfies them will not dis- 
please a loyal and united country. 


THE GREAT MEETING. 


Ir is late to speak of the meeting of citizens 
who believe in an unflinching prosecution of the 
war. But the country ought to know that it was 
as imposing and influential as the sertiment which 
snmmoned it. Of course it had not the wild ex- 
citement of the meeting the fall of Sumter. 
No other assemblage of the le could have. 
But it represented the real force of New York. It 
showed that the feeling which underlies the war is 
not only unexhausted, but that it is deepening and 
strengthening. The speeches were all in one key. 
The Union must and shall be preserved, cost what 
it may. And if some of the orators ventured to 
specify that probable cost more distinctly than 
others, it was not because there was any doubt in 
any mind of what that cost might be. 

To say that it was a meeting at which General 
¥rémont and Mr. Spinola both spoke, is to say of 
how various elements it was composed. When Dr. 
Vinton and Mr. Wallbridge, Mr. William Allen 
Butler and Mr. Coddington, Mr. Delafield Smith 
and Judge Daly meet and speak upon the same 
platform, it is clear enough that there is a central 
thought and purpose so absorbing and universal 
that all details of difference of methad are swal- 

wed up. There was much practical good sense 
in Judge Daly’s remarks. He said that it was too 
late to consider the cause of the war, or to dis- 
tribute the responsibility of refusing compromise 
when compromise was possible, for we. were now 
engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle for our life. 
Either the rebellion must conquer or the Govern- 
ment must, and no right-minded man could hesi- 
tate which to choose. He showed that any thing 
short of the absolute victory of the Government 
would be an abortive result. 

But then the orator suddenly said something that 
must have made a thoughtful listener wonder. 
Why, he asked, shall we net require of the Govern- 
ment to leave questions upen which we differ among 
ourselves and attend exclusively to saving the 
country? He meant why not leave off thinking 
of the question. Simply because when you are 

| considering how to save the nation you can no 
more avoid the relation of slavery to the war than 
when you are trying to save a burning house you 
can help thinking how to throw most water upon 
it. The paramount question at this moment is the 
national safety. Consequently every method of 
securing that safety must be considered. To say 
that we will shirk the question of the help or harm 
that the system of slavery may do the rebels or the 
Government, is as idle as to say that we will shirk 
the question of the relative value of different guns. 
Every means of weakening the rebels and of sub- 


The moral of the meeting was that of every thing 
that is now seen or heard—namely, that the com- 
prehension of the extent of the insurrection is more 
accurate than ever before, and the resolution to con- 
quer it is universal and unflagging. 


— 


THE QUESTION. 


THERE are some who yet say with Mr. Wick- 
liffe, of Kentucky, that if twenty millions of loyal 
citizens can not conquer six millions of rebels with 
their four millions of slaves, they had better re- 
linquish at once the effort to save the conntry. 


Many who think so are loyal Union men, but 
they have not fully and fairly ¢ 1.>.dered the sub- 
ject. For if this que-tien were asked of them, 


whether, instead of sacriticing the lives of the 
choicest of our youth and spending lavishly jn ev- 
ery way, it would not be better to suppress thi¥in- 
surrection entirely by black soldiers, leaving us in 
the loyal States quite unaffected except by the ex- 
pense, they would probably allow that it might be 
desirable. 

But the argument of numbers is only specious. 
If the six millions are united with a desperate sub- 
ordination of every consideration to the success of 
the insurrection; if they draft and coerce every 
man into some kind of use; if every thing is plant- 
ed, and tilled, and manufactured with a sole regard 
to the triumph of the rebellion ; and every inhab- 
itant of the region lives to fight, and feels that he 
fights to live; then, unless the twenty millions are 
animated by the same absorbing resolution, and 
work and fight with the same desperate unanimity, 
there is no reason why the smaller number should 
not prevail. 

But what is a sure sign of that resolution upon 
the part of the stronger in numbers? The use of 
every lawful means of warfare. And when the 
larger number is conscious that the struggle is a 
death-grapple, they will not hesitate to use every 
means. No man is earvest in a fight so long as he 
does not use every lawful advantage. 

And what is or can be our object in this war 
but the speediest restoration of the supreme author- 
ity ofthe nation? Dowe wish to prolong it? Is 
there any reason why it would not have been bet- 
ter that it had ended ten months or a year ago? 
It did not, simply because we had misconceived 
the extent and intensity of the conspiracy. But 
is there any reason why it should drag on for a 
year or two years more? It will not if we truly 
comprehend the exigency, Then will any one say 
why every means should not at once be employed 
that it may be crushed? For the employment of 
all means will prove our earnestness, while the 
failure to use them will indicate languor of pur- 


pose. 

If a man is fastidious as to the color, or height, 
or weight of the soldiera who fight and conquer the 
rebels, he is a ludicrous and hopeless patriot. Was 
not the exploit of Robert Smalls as heroic as any in- 
cident inthe war? Would you have sent him and 
the steamer back again? Wasit humiliating tobe 
helped by a man who did not belong to the twenty 
millions? If there were ten thousand Robert 
Smalls, ought we to reject their aid because they 
are neither of the pure Saxon nor the pure Celtic 
races? These are questions that we must soberly 
answer; and our reply will show how true is our 
conception of the great contest we are waging. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Irish soldier once waited on his commanding officer 
with what he termed a very serious complaint: ** Another 
man,” he said, ** had upbraided him that he was not mar- 
ried to his own wife, whom he accused of being no better 
than she should be, and called her many bad names be- 
sides, which he should be ashamed to mention to his Hon- 
or.” “* Well, my good fellow,” said the Colonel, ** have 
you any proof that you are legally married?’ * Faith, 
your Honor, Ihave the best proof in the world,” he re- 
— Here he took off his hat, or rather cap, and exhib- 

ted a broken head, saying, *‘ Does your Honor think I'd 
— teking that same abuse from any body but a 


Goop Loato.—‘*I don’t believe it's any use to vaccin- 
ate for small-pox,” said a backwoods Kentuckian, ‘for I 
had a child vaccinated, and in less than a week after he 
fell out of a window and was killed.” 


Tre says that the old- 
est husbandry he knows of is the marrying of a widower 
in clover with a widow in weeds. 


There is often but a slight separation between a wo- 
man's love and her hate. Her keen teeth are very near 
to her sweet lips. 


— 


An old Jew, who sold exclusively for cash, said that he 
did it for the benefit of his hbors. He did not wish to 
see them “deep in debt mit ven dey ish got no mo- 
nish to pay mit.” P 


The old lady who mended her husband's trowsers with 
a rooster. 


Great Satve” Doctor,—I will 
be one hundred and seventy-five years old next October. 
For ninety-four years I have been an invalid, unable to 
move except when stirred with a lever. But a year ago 
last Thursday I heard of the granicular sirup. I Sought a 
bettle, amelled the cork, and found myself a new man. I 
can now run twelve and a half miles an hour, and throw 
nineteen double somersaults without stopping. 


** What are wages here?’ asked a laborer of a boy. 
“T don’t know, Sir." “ What does your father get on 
Saturday night?" ‘*Geti” said the boy; 
as tight as a brick!" 


Rover Mvstc.—The Hull girls all sing. A friend late- 
ly from there says they sang themselves to sleep at night, 


and he never heard any thing like it since he was benight- 
ed in a swamp in the Fens. 
A newspaper, in noticing the’ tation of a silver cup 


toa 


A person who a ad- 
, has no address shouldn't undertake to | 


Tvenirs.—** What a nice lot of 
aaid Mrs. Brown to Mra Jones —the 
noses be. my all turn-ups! 


What is larger for being cut at both ends? A ditch. 


to the head of a 
a guinea for a 


A citizen of Bath has taken a 
dog that howls in his vicinity, and 
sight of the head minus the body. 


Spare the rod, and you'll have no fish for dinner. 


& witty dentist having labored in vain to extract a de- 
cayed tooth from a lady's mouth, gave up the task with 
the felicitous apology—* The fact is, madam, it seems im- 
possible for any thing bad to come out of your mouth.” 


A man found guilty of a felony at the Central Criminal 
Court the other day, entreated the court to “* deal lenient- 
ly with him, and give him a short imprisonment, as he 
was particularly anxious to see the Great Exhibition.” 


Cat and rat may rhyme, but they never agree. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Tuesday, Jaly 15, in the Senate, fhe Naval Commit- 
tee reported a resointion, which was adopted, relinquish- 
ing all right and title of the United States in Stevens's 
floating battery to the heirs of Robert L. Stevens. A bill 
was introduced amending the Articles of War, by provid- 
ing that army officers shali furnish protection to slaves 
entering the Union lines; and also that if loyal citizens 
lose property by this order they shall be compensated. 
The bill relative to calling out the militia was then taken 
up, and Senator Sherman's amendment, limiting emanci- 
pation to those who enter the military service of the Unit- 
ed States and to the slaves of rebels, was adopted by a vote 
of 18 against 17. Senator Browning offered an amend- 
ment, which was adopted, declaring that the mother, wife, 
and children of negroes entering the military service shall 
be freed gply when they belong to rebels. After some 
debate the bill was paseed by a vote of 28 against 9. The 
Senate concurred in the House resolution postponing the 
final adjournment of Congress till Thursday, in accord- 
ance with a wish of the President. Bills making appro- 
priations for civil expenses, imposing a tax of one cent per 
pound on domestic sugar, and granting pensions to mas- 
ters of gun-boata, were passed._——In the House, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wood, of New York, offered a resolution instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to report forthwithon the matter 
of said Wood's alleged misconduct. Objection was made, 
and the resolution laid over. At the request of the Presi- 
dent the House agreed to extend the session till Thursday. 
The bill requiring shipmasters trading to foreign ports 
and persons prosecuting claims at the departments to take 
the oath of allegiance was passed. A bill explanatory of 
the fifth section of the Confiscation act, so that its opera- 
tion may not be retroactive, was passed, and the House 
adj 


ourned. 

On Wednesday, July 16, in the Senate, the Military Com- 
mittee reported back the bill for raising a volunteer force 
for the better defense of the State of Kentucky, and asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration. Some 
discussion ensued, and the bill was laid aside informally. 
The House resolution, explanatory of the fifth section of 
the Confiscation act, eo that its operation may not be re- 
troactive, was then taken up. Senator Clark, of New 
Hampshire, moved an amendment, that no punishment 
under the bill shall work the forfeiture of real estate be- 
yond the natural life of the person accused. He also of- 
fered another amendment, authorizing the President to 
res ore any property confiscated under the bill if he thinks 
it necessary. After debate both amendments were adopt- 
ed by a vote of 25 to 15, and the resolution was also adopt- 
ed.—In the House, the Select Committee on Gradual 
Emancipation reported a bill, in accordance with the Presi- 
dent's providing compensation to the 
Border Slave States whenever either or al) of those States 
shall emancipate their slaves. The whole amount to be 
paid shall not exceed one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars. Twenty millions are also a priated for colo- 
nizing the negroes. The bill was o to be printed 
and referred to the Committee ofthe Whole. Mr. Kellogg, 
of Illinois, offered a resolution empowering the President 
to call out a millien additional to serve for one 
year, but the House refused to suspend the rules, and the 

ition Mes over. The bill providing for the admission 
of West Virginia into the Union was postponed till De- 
cember next. The bill authorizing the colonization of 
captured Africans in the West Indies was passed. The 
bill authorizing the President to call out the militia for a 
period not exceeding nine months, and the employment of 
negroes in the military service, was also . The 
House resolution explanatory of the fifth section of the 
Confiscation act, with the Senate’s amendments thereto, 
was then taken up, the amendments agreed to, and the 
resolution adopted. The Senate propositions relative to 
the Tax bill were agreed to, and the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, July 17, the first session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress closed at two o'clock, p.m. The only 
subject of general ogee acted on in either House 
was the passage of a bill, which was immediately signed 
by the President, making and other government 
stamps receivable for all dues of less than five dollars, and 
forbidding the issue of shinplasters, under a heavy penalty. 
The President sent in a special message, announcing his 
approval of the Confiscation bill and the 


reso- 
lution supplemental thereto, together with a message giv- 
ing his objections to the bill as it stood before the adoption 


of the resolution referred to. 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


The latest news from General M‘Clellan'’s army an- 
nounces that every thing is quiet, and the health of the 
troops gradually improving. Our soldiers who were taken 
prisoners in the late battles are being released on parole. 


THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA. 


General Pope has taken possession of the town of Gor- 
donsville, Virginia, without opposition, and has destroyed 
all the railroad works at that point. As the greater por- 
tion of the supplies for the rebel army at Richmond passed 
through this place, which is the junction of the Oran 
Alexandria, and Virginia Central Railroad, this feat 
General Pope's is of considerable importance. He is also 
said to have occupied Charlottesville. The General has 
issued an order to the effect that the army is hereafter to 
subsist upon the country in which their operations are car- 
ried on, and that for the provisions so appropriated vouch- 
ers will be given to the owners thereof, payable at the con- 
clusion of the war, provided that the parties can prove 
themselves loyal citizens of the United States. Another 
order of General holds the people residing within a 


BRILLIANT CAVALRY RAID, 

General Pope dispatches to the War Department that a 
brilliant cavalry attack, under command of General King, 
from his command, was made from Fredericksburg, on the 
9th inst., upon the Virginia Central Railroad, at ver 
Dam Creek, with the greatest success. They destroyed 
the railroad and the tel 


much other valuable property, and brought in a captain 
. It appears that the whole coun 


GENERAL HALLECK IN WASHINGTON. 
General Halleck has been recalled from his milits) ost 
in the West, and rumor states that he has been »)--. ted 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
THE ARMIES OF THE WEST. 

Our forces south of the Ohio aoe Miszelex 
are substantially as ws: Buell’< army-. 
army of the Ohio—is east of Corinth, guerdinz the Mem. 
phis and Charleston Read as far as the prighborhowd of 
Chattanooga. The of the 
command—is on the Mobile and Ohio Road, stretching 
south as far as Brownmville. The army of the Teonue v= 
(Grant's) is on the Memphis and Chdrieston Koad . 
Corinth, and that part of the Mobile nad Obie whien .- in 
Tennessee. It will be thus seen that the great fore: aii iv 
under command of Halleck is broken up into sym.:iy ap! 
scattered over a liné more than 200 miles in extent. it i; 
probable that events now tranvpiring will cau-e it cou- 
stituent parts to be again aggregated for offensive op | »- 
tions, 


GENERAL CURTIS'S. COMMAND, 

The advance of General Curtis's command reeche: 
Helena, on the Miasixsippi, on inst., the mal: army 
being only a few hours behind it. The rebels are trying 
to keep up their spirits by circulating a report thai ire, 
eral Hindman has captured General Curti«e with 7i: his 
army. 

ANOTHER REBEL IRON-CLAD AFLOAT, 
Carao, July 21, 199%. 
The dispatch boat, which arrived at Memphis on Satur 


the : 

reported escape of the rebel plated battery Arkan- 
eae is correct. affair took place on the morning of 
the 15th. That ing, in conseyuence of reports brought 
by refugees that the Arkansas was about to atte to 
run the Union fleet, the gun-boats Carundrlet and Ty 
and ram Lancaster started up the Yazoo to reconnoitre, 
When eight miles from the mouth they came senddenly 
upon the Arkansas, lying under the bank. 

As our boats rounded the bend she opened upon them 
with 68-pounders. Our gun-boats returned the fire, and 
for a short time a fierce engagement ensued. Finding that 
the channel of the river prevented successful manoeuvring, 
they gradually dropped downward toward the mouth. The 
Avkenene followed closely. Just as the latter was passing 
over the bar, the Carondelet closed with her, intending te 
board. She succeeded in throwing a grapple aboard and 
getting out a plank, when the Arkunaas opened her steam- 
pipe, throwing hot water across the plank. The Carondeiet 
replied in the same manner. 

While thus engaged both vessels grounded, and the 
shock separated them. The Arkansas succeeded im get- 
ting off, and the Carondelet remained fast for nearly an 
hour. The Arkansas immediately paseed down the river, 
the /'yler preceding her, and maintaining a running fight 
with her greatly superior adversary. 

None of our gun-boats with the fleet had steam up and 
the entire fleet was so scattered that few could fire at the 
Arkansas as she passed without danger of hitting om own 
boats. As she approached, such boats as could safely de 
so opened upon her, but her plating resisted most of the 
shots. A solid shot from Farragut’s gun-boat, No. 6, etri-ck 
her larboard bow, passing through and under her plating, 
ripping it off for a considerable distance. What furtber 
damage was done is not ascertained. 

The injuries to our fleet are light. The Benton received 
a shot near the edge of the after-part of the larboard 
killing one man. The Tyler, which engaged the Arkan- 
eas pearly an hour and a half, had seven killed and nine 
wounded. Among the latter were the pilote, Messrs. Se- 
bastian and Hiner, and Engineer Davis. The ram Len- 
caster received a shot under her boilers, causing an eseape 
of hot water, scalding six men, three of them fatally. 

The entire Union loss is twelve killed and fifteen wound- 

five or six of whom will die. The ret:1 loes ie not 
k n, but believed to be considerable, as the het water 
str of the Carondelet, at the time they attempted to 
board, were thrown directly into her. 


GUERRILLAS IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSKE. 


The guerrillas have evacuated Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
carrying with them the officers of the regiments whieh 
surrendered. Prompt measures have been takeu to pre- 
vent further outrages. General Nelson arrived at Nush- 
ville on Thursday, with heavy reinforcements, and as- 
sumed command there. He will make short work of the 
marauders in that vicinity. At Lexin , Kentucky, 
General Green Clay Smith is in com of the National 
forces, and there is every proepect that he will soon put a 
stop to Morgan's operations both in marauding and recruit. 
ing. The last act of the guerrillas was the ocrupation of 
the town of Henderson, Kentucky, on the Mis-is-ippi Riv- 
er, below Louisville. They do not appear to have dove 
much damage there, however. Quarter-master-General 
Wright, by order of the Governor of Ohio, has 
call tor thirty days’ volunteers, to operate aguinst Morgan 
in Kentucky.» The National forces raised in and around 
Cincinnati have, by order of the Government, been placed 

rbank, of oe 


under command of Lieutenaat-Colonel Bu 

Thirteenth Infantry, who has taken measures to give 
ciency to the military organizations. We learn from 
Nashville that Colonel Owen, of the Sixty-pingh Indiana, 
surprised and cut to pieces five hundred above 
Kentucky, about eleven o'clock on Saturday 
night. 


EXCHANGE OF PRISONE RG, 

Negotiations were commenced on the 17th, between Gen- 
eral Dix and the rebel General Hill, with a view to a gen- 
eral exchange of The negotiations wer not 
concluded on that day, but were renewed on & + 15th, 
when the rebel General Lee was present. The tp erviews 


who were taken prisoners in the recent battles, have ol- 
ready been released on parole and are on their way North. 


UNION MEERTING IN NEW YORK. 

A mass meeting was beld on 15th, in Union Square, in 
behalf of the Union, and in support of the Government in 
its efforts to suppress rebellion. It was one of the largest, 
and, in many respecte, the most impressive popular assem- 
blage ever gathered together in this metropolis—not «lone 
in point of numbers, but-in enthusiasm, singleness of par 
pose, and earnestness in the cause for which it was called. 

Similar war meetings have been held in almost every 
city of the North, 

NEW BOUNTY FOR VOLUNTRERS. 

A private enlisting in this State, under the new cali for 
volunteers, if the war should close within twelve months, 
would receive, besides his regular rations and clothing. 
the following amount of money : 


Government advance bounty ............... 
One month advance pay... 
Government bounty at close of war............ 

Rations $9 per month—onme year 108 

Total one year’s pay 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

BRITISH OPINION ON THER RICHMOND BATTLES. 
Tur is engaged in com ca the 
is country. The three 
days’ fighting before Richmond, and are una in the 
that the Union army under Genera! M‘Clellan -us- 
tained a “severe reverse,” and that his poeition war “ pre- 

carious." The London Herald, orgen of the arist 
says that the campaign is not ended, but will be pre ow 
orda. 


ee 
ips you have got!" 
An Irish gentleman, on reading the late accounts of 
stealing children, observed, with gteat concern, that if ° 
this practice became general it would put an end to the : 
| rising generation. | 
| 
have been highly satisfactery. Some of our wounded nen, : 
3 
| 
certain distance of the railroads responsible for the damage ; 
done by guerrillas or other parties of marauders, and com- ——_ ee if 
pelling such residents to repair the damages so done, and i 
furthermore declaring that all persons detected in destroy- 
A temperance editor, in drawing attention to an article = 
against ardent spirits in one of the inner pages of his pa- | y 
per, says, “ For the effecta of intemperance see our in- ion th y lead vy peop. . 
side tice them. 
mporary, says: ** He needs no cup. can | burned up the dépit, which contained forty thousand 
drink from any vessel that contains liquor—whether the | rounds of ammunition, one hundred barrels of flour, and | journals hope that a reconciliation may be e brs 
neck of a bottle, the mouth of a demijohn, the spile of a the genera) epinion was that the aiege ot Richmond would 
keg, or the bung-hole of a barrel.” be recommenced. The London Jimes thinks that the re f 
try was thrown into a great state of alarm by this miove- | sult of the fighting proves that the rebel army may main- 
Pe ment. General Pope passes the highest encomiums upon | tain itself in Virginia for a period which may be indefl- 4 
the officers and meu engaged, _nitely .prolonged. 
| 
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MAJOR-GENERAL DIX, U.S. A.—[See Pace 490.) 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA. 


On page 484 we give a view of IIunTsvILiE, 


Alabama, from a sketch sent us by an officer serv; 


ing in General Mitchell's array. Huntsville was 
taken by General Mitchell some three months ago. 
It is a pretty town, the capital of Madison County ; 
has a court-house, bank, quite a number of churches, 
and nearly 3000 inhabitants. It stands ten miles 
north of the Tennessee. General Mitchell swooped 
down upon it one fine morning at daybreak, when 
the rebels hadn’t an idea of his approach, frighten- 
ing the people of the neighborhood so terribly that 
they haven’t recovered since. 

The following extract from a letter from Hunts- 
ville shows that there are good men there among 
the natives: 

I this morning conversed with Judge George W. Lane, 
a resident of Huntsville, who is a Union man of the moet 
enduring stripe. From the time of the secession of the 
State he has kept the “‘old flag” flying from his house- 
top, in defiance of the threats of the secessionists to tear 
it down. He warned them that the person who undertook 
the task must be a bold man, and that in the accomplish- 
ment of his task he must look well to hit safety. He is a 
man of influence, yet passing through the fiery ordeal of 
those troubled months tried him as thongh he passed 
through a burning furnace. He came through safely at 
last, and when General Mitchell suddenly entered the 
town, to the great wonder of the inhabitants, he found 
that old flag still waving, as if in welcome to his men. He 


reqnested that it be presented to him as a memento, and 
he still has it in his possesion. 

The Judge is a valuable man to our forces in this vicin- 
ity, from his extensive acquaintance and co 
knowledge as to the opinions entertained by the citizens 
here who wish to obtain favors from the officers having 
charge of the post. 


GENERAL COUCH. 


Genera Darivs N. Covcn, whose portrait we 
publish on this page, is now in command of a di- 
vision in Fitz-John Porter’s corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, and one of the best and bravest 
officers we have. He was born in New York about 
the year 1826, entered West Point in 1842, gradu- 
ated in the artillery in 1846, and went with his 
regiment (the Second Artillery) to Mexico. At 
the battle of Buena Vista he was brevetted First 
Lieutenant for gallant and meritorious conduct. 
At the close of the war Lieutenant Couch resigned 
his rank in the army and settled in Massachusetts. 
At the outbreak of the rebellion he joined the Vol- 
unteers, and left Boston at the head of a well-ep- 
pointed regiment. In May, 1861, he was appoint- 
ed Brigadier-Gengral of Volunteers. In all the 
battles on the Peninsula General Couch has proved 
himself a gallant and able soldier. 
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CAPTURE OF THE REBEL GUN-BOAT “ TEASER” IN THE JAMES RIVER.—{Sxercuep By a CoxresponDEsT. } 


structed by Genera during the Revo'utionary 

of our gun-boats the rebels have been unable to | | teen “A View of the river can be hed frem 

W. publish on this page an illustration of the | mount any guns on it. | We continue in this number our series of pic- | thie elevated position. General M‘Clellan expresred the 
Garroxt or THe Rewer Gus-poat “ TEASER,” “The drawing will show the sudden raids they | tures of the Army of the Potomac. On pages 488 | opinion that with « brief time to prepare the position 
in the Janes River, from a sketch by an occasion- | frequently make, and the desperation with which and 489 we give two illustrations, one representing _ could be held against any force the enemy can bring against 
al corr <pondent. We give below an illustration | they fight. ° | THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL M‘CLELLAN UPON THE , — by lorg watching and Signe, and covered 
of the Kk .#e15 FIRING ON THE TRANSPORT “ Dan- ‘The Daniel Webster, under a full head of steam, | BANK OF THE JAMES RiveR ON SUNDAY, JUNK | thickly with the dust of the road over which we had pasred, 


1eL W :us.%,” off Fort Powhatan, from a sketch | succeeded in running the gauntlet, with muchdam- | 29: and the other, A Gennrat View or Harri- many of the officers threw themselves upon the shady and 


by Ac ing- Master James F. Anderson, U.S.N. The | age done to the boat ; but fortunately only one per- LANDING, showing the transports landing 


Herulé correspondent thus recounts the capture of | son was hurt—the pilot being slightly wounded in | supplies. The former is from a sketch by our art- | gelds near by. 


the Jeuser: the hand. ist, Mr. Mead; the latter from a sketch by an offi- General Mellen immedistely addres _—:imself to the 
EE a ee “The attack was so sudden that before the gun- | °¢" in the James River flotilla, who has frequently task of preparing dispatches for the Gov.:' nent. 
to recvanoitre, and had a balloon on board, made of old | boat could bring her guns to bear the enemy had obliged us by similar favors. A newspaper corre- The transports were already they. unloading 


silk frocks. This she intended to inflate and send up & © swent our decks fore and aft. Having a raking po- spondent, describing the arrival of the Army after | tons of supplies and fixed ammunitio:. There 
being at the time on picket duty, came upon the Teaser | Sition, they for a while had it all their own way. five days’ fighting upon the border of the James, | are now not less than 600 transporis ind gun- 
suddenly as both vessels were turning « sharp curve in | Fortunately they had too much elevation to their | 84/4: boats in the river, a large portion of wi.:ch are at 
the river. Of course the Maratanza opened fire on the guns, or our loss of life would have been very When an aid of General M’Clellan rode back and re- | or near Harrison's Landing. 
Hitti- r ‘el, and by a few weli-directed shots forced her to é : “. | ported that the way was all open to James River a thrill On p: rod sketch tv Mr 
eurr.<v!-r. One of the Maratanza's 100-pounder rifle- large ; as it was, no one was hurt, although our | (¢ relief ran through the whole line, and the sight of the page 485 we reproduce a by Mr. 
shells exploded directly under the boilers of the Teaser, | Tigging was cut to pieces, and two or three shots | green fields skirting its banks was indeed an oasis in the | Waud, representing the ARTILLERY oF Swith's 
cyt pe within an ace of blowing ber up. Fortunately | struck us on the quarter. After we got into posi- | terrible desert of suspense and apprehension through which Divisiox, UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN 
_ tion we shelled them to their hearts’ content, and | they had The teams were now put upon a lively | Ayggs, HOLDING THE ENEMY IN CHECK Ar THr 


Acting - Master Anderson thus describes his | in a very short time drove them ut the double- Se - asi series ell | Ware Oak Swamp. This was one of the s- 


sketch : ! quick. All vessels now go up and down under General M‘Clellan and Staff rode ahead and took pos- | verest struggles in the contest before Richmond, 
“ Fort Powhatan is about 75 miles up the James | convoy. We (the Sebago) remain to take care of | Session of the old estate known as Malvern Hills,owned by and Ayres lost a gun. A detailed account of the 


River, situated upon an eminence of 60 feet above | the fort, and I hardly think we will again be trou > octane oe pone Mg a thi | fight has already appeared in our columns. 


- the level of the river, the channel at this place be- | bled in this quarter.” French, and has neer it, in front, an old earth work con- On page 492 we illustrate a camp scene from a 
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sketch by Mr. Mead. It represents the soldiers of 
the Army of the Potomac singing their favorite 
song, ‘‘ M‘Clellan is our Man!” Our artist gives 
us one verse as a sample brick. It runs: 
‘+ M‘Clellan is our man, 
M‘Clellan is our man, 
\ We'll show our deeds, 
Where’er he leads, 
M‘Clellan is our man!" 
The sentiment is sound, whatever may be said 
of the poetry. 


FLAG-PRESENTATION AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


On page 493 we give an illustration of the Pre- 
SENTATION OF A FLAG TO THE THIRTEENTH Con- 
sEcTICUT REGIMENT BY LOYAL LADrEs or New 
Orveans. This interesting event—whose polit- 
ical significance will be readily appreciated—took 
place on 4th July. The Herald correspondent 
says: 

The feature of the day, however, was the presentation 
of one of the most beautiful flags I have ever seen to the 
Thirteenth Connecticut Regiment, Colonel M. W. Birge, 
by two very pretty and loyal young ladies, Mademoiselles 
Angela Snyder and Lucena Conurcelle. To show the ap- 
preciation of such praiseworthy conduct on the part of two 
New Orleans ladies, it was determined to make the affair 
worthy of the object and the day; consequently General 
Itutler consented to be present with his staff and review 
the regiment. At six o’clock in the afternoon the Gener- 


al, in full dress uniform, and accompanied by his staff, 


left his house, and, followed by the Second Massachusetts 
cavalry, under Lieutenant 8. A. Perkins, commanding, 
rode down to the Custom-house, and’thence to the levee. 
The Fifteenth Connecticut, with the young ladies and 
their flag following in a marched from their 
quarters through several streets to the levee, where they 
were drawn up in line near Canal Street. The First Maine 
battery, Captain Thompson, was stationed a little below, 
and fired a national salute. The General and staff then 
rode to the centre and saluted the American flag, while 
the regiment presented arms. After this the General and 
staff rode in review along the line, while the band played 
** Hail to the Chief!” 

The regiment then marched in review before the Gen- 
eral, and, after they were again formed in line, the ladies 
alighted from the carriage, and Mademoiselle Snyder, 
taking the beautiful color in her hand, presented it to 
Colonel Birge, remarking that she intrusted the flag to 
the gallant men of his command, assured that they would 
never allow it to be dishonored, adding that her prayers 
and those of her cousin—Mademoiselle Courcelle—should 
ever be offered for the suecess and victory of the Thirteenth 
Counecticut iment. Colonel Birge answered | 
and with deep feeling, thanking the ladies fer their super 
gift and complimenting them for their loyalty, which, 
through all the trials and temptations to which they had 
been subjected in the midst of treason, they had preserved 

re and bright and warm within their faithful hearts. 

le added that their handsome present should be placed 
beside the regimental flags, and promised for his command 
that it should never be torn from their hands or disgraced 
so long as their stout arms could defend it. Handing it to 
a color sergeant, it was placed beside the Stars and Stripes 
and saluted by the regiment. General Butler then rode 
up to the young ladies, and, in a few words, thanked and 
complimented them for their courage and generosity. The 
whole affair off very pleasantly. There was no- 
thing to mar the satisfaction, and a large crowd was col- 
lected to witness the ceremony. 

The regiment looked splendidly, and in their marching 
and the manual of arms acquitted themselves in a manner 
that one of our “‘ crack” militia regiments needn't have 
been ashamed of. This regiment is composed of a fine 
class of men. Added to this, they are handsomely uni- 
formed and equipped, and from this circumstance they de- 
rive a commendable pride that evinces itself not only in 
their fine appearance, but in their correct deportment and 
earnest effort to improve in every soldierly quality. Col- 
onel Birge and his officers have reason to be proud of their 


fine regiment. 

The flag nted is of heavy, plain blue silk, doubled, 

side are thirty-four large silver stars. It is 

bordered by a heavy silver fringe, with silver cord and 
tassels. Im the centre are the words *“‘ Union,” ‘* Thir- 
teenth Connecticut Regiment,” ** New Orleans, 1962."" The 
staff is surmounted by a splendid spear of solid silver. 

Mademoiselles Snyder and Courcelle are cousins, and are 
both French natives or creoles of New Orleans. Through- 
out the war their devotion to the Union has never wavered, 
and their courage is peculiarly manifest from their con- 
duct ever since the occupation of this city by the Union 
army. It will be remembered that same youn 
ladies dared to come forward in May, when thousands o 
men were afraid to speak to a Union officer, and presented 
a wuide color to the Thirteenth Connecticut. All honor to 
them! They are of the material that infuses new vigor 
wnd fidelity into the hearts of men, and elevates the moral 
and manly tone of society. 


OUR SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


“* ArTeR all, Burnet, this bachelor life is not to 
be despised, though a few weeks ago we did feel 
the dearth of woman’s kindness, the lack of wo- 
man’s tears.” 

An expressively contemptuous ‘‘ Humph!” was 
the Indian reply. 

I felt very communicative or I should not have 
continued. 

“Burnet, my boy, I came very near being en- 
tangled in the noose matrimonial once upon a 
time.” 

Ah 

“ Yes, the bait was tempting, nearly as success- 
ful as our trout flies this morning. Methinks I see 
the glittering vision yet ; the orbs of blue cerulean, 
the maze of maizen hair: will that do, think you? 
But the voice, Burnet—the soft, sweet voice—fall- 


ing musically and fatally as the water of a cascade - 


in which some nymph of deadly beauty dwells.” 

“* These clouds promise more rain ; we shall have 
a freshet if the weather does not change soon.” 

I was not to be checked in my vein of sentiment 
by his quiet coolness. 

“ Her face was fair with easy, wreathing smiles; 
but oh, ber head! Blanche had a Cleopatra head.” 

“ Blanche, what Blanche ?” was asked so sud- 
‘lenly that I gazed at my friend in surprise. His 
dark, stern face showed feeling as well as curiosity, 

‘but [had now the chance to be serenely indifferent. 

“No matter; ‘a rose by any other name,’ etc.” 

: He succumbed at once, and puffed again at his 
cigar. 

“ Burnet,” I asked again, willing to be conver- 
sational in spite of his moodineas—“ be candid, do 
you believe those Seurs de Charité down at N—— 
Hospital would have dressed our wounds with half 
the tenderness had they not known we were un- 
married?” 

“They knew no such thing, Winslow. 
Married ten years ago,” 


I was 
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It was my turn to ask how, when, and where, 
for my surprise was genuine. | 

We two were in the same regiment—though I 
outranked Burnet, a man of character and refine- 
ment worth half our officers, though only a second 
lieutenant—both of us were wounded in the same 
engagement, and having struck up a cordial friend- 
ship during our camp life, had concluded to spend 
our furloughs together in recruiting health and 
strength among the mountains of Pennsylvania. I 
had never known Burnet before, and knew none of 
his antecedents; but the man’s face and bearing 
stamped him a gentleman, while I daily discovered 
the ring of the true metal in his tastes and opin- 
ions. His physiognomy was striking, very broad 
and strong, expressive of much energy and resolu- 
tion ; only once had I seen him act apparently from 
impulse, and that under rather singular circum- 
stances. It was at the close of a hard day’s fight- 
ing: I had been wounded in the arm but had re- 
turned to the field, and was close beside Burnet 
just as a rebel officer fell near us. We both rushed 
toward him, and as we did so he opened his eves, 
and faintly murmured something, ‘ Water,” or 
** Quarter,” I don’t know which. For a moment 
Burnet looked at him—oh, what a look! His face 
wus blackened and grimed with powder and smoke ; 
his forehead only gleamed white from over his 
flashing, angry eyes as he looked at the rebel, who 
seemed fascinated by the fearful glare, and gazed 
back again with undaunted defiance : suddenly the 
defiance changed to veritable fear—craven, mortal 
terror overspread his pallid countenance. It was 
all ina moment. I glanced at Burnet, he raised 
his rifle and aimed a certain, steady charge at the 
rebel’s breast. Horror-stricken myself at such.in- 
humanity, I dashed his weapon down with a quick 
blow, saying : 

** Would you kill a fallen man, Burnet!” 

** Thank God |” he said; in a deep, relieved voice, 
growing pale beneath the grimness of his dusky 
face. At that moment leaden hail dropped despe- 
rately near us. Burnet was wounded by the same 
bullet which finished his rebel foe. The man died in- 
stantly, and still: Burnet, with the blood dripping 
from his wound, gazed with a fearful intensity at 
the dead man. I hadtourgehimaway. We had 
never since spoken of this occurrence, though I had 
often imagined Burnet about to explain; but his 
mood would change, and other matters drove it from 
my mind. That the impulse was a horrible one 
my quickness in preventing its action and Bur- 
net’s sincere expression of relief were most natural 
evidences, 

Excitement and illness had followed, and we 
both were much absorbed in the usual trivialities 
of invalid life—such a fearful bore to strong, healthy 
men, until the prospect of a few days’ trouting re- 
invigorated our muscles of endurance. 

**So I have been holding up the charms of 
bachelorhood to the sarcasm of a man blessed with 
a wife ?’’ I resumed. 

“‘No, Winslow, not a man blessed but cursed 
with a wife.” 

His tone was too keenly bitter for more of my 
nonsense. Looking at his face, now working pain- 
fully, mirth would have been like that in Scripture, 
spoken of as the crackling of thorns. 

‘* The woman you described just now would have 
answered the common idea of my wife; her name, 
too, was Blanche.” 

‘“* Blanche Mayo?” I asked. 

The same; \ here have you seen her?” he asked, 
still with that pained repression of excitement in 
his voice, though it was nearly tremulous. 

saw her yearsago. She was then very young, 
exquisitely beautiful, the belle of her clique—a very 
worldly one by-the-way, but not worldlier than 
Blanche’s mother—Miss Mayo’s mother,” I correct- 
ed myself. 

** Yes, she was indeed beautiful. 
think of her?” 

“* Shall I be honest ?” 

“Yes, I can bear it now ;” and he half shaded 
his eyes from the light. 

‘*She seemed to me one who needed every in- 
fluence that strength of character could give to 
shield her from the effects of flattery and folly.” 

I found he waited for more, so I went on: 

“Her beauty was of the winning, weak kind; 
irresistible to some men, even when tempting to 
sin,” 


What did you 


bear even now to hear her calmly discussed. [ 
will tell you allin a moment. Let us walk.” 

We strolled toward the swollen river, noted for 
its picturesque beauty and attracting tourists vear- 
ly to its banks. Its wildness lent a lively beauty 
to the neighboring woodland ; but in the spring ‘it 
often became a source of alarm to the village adja- 
cent, and freshets, though of seldom occurrence, 
were known to have caused much loss of life and 
property. Rain had fallen all day since our at- 
tempts at fishing, and only then had ceased for a 
while, as was apparent from the driving, ragged 
clouds. After a long silence, during which I stu- 
diously avoided Burnet’s face, he began again speak- 


ing. 

“TI have wanted to explain matters to you for 
some time, Winslow, but I have found it such hard 
work that I have been obliged to refrain. Some 
wounds go deeper than these,” he said, tapping his 
lame shoulder—‘‘deeper and deadlier, and they 
never seem to heal, but fester on till one’s life would 
seem to be exhausted by them.” 

I linked my arm in his with silent sympathy, 
and he continued : 

** You remember how you saved me from a mur- 
derer’s conscience, Winslow? I fear I am none the 
less a murderer in God’s sight for it; but it was 
so wonderful a chance for the avenging spirit I 
had cherished, demon that it was. Shall I tell 
you the thoughts which sprang into my heart just 
then? It seemed to me that fate at last was pro- 
pitious—the very man of all others most deserving 
his death-blow was lying there awaiting it from 
just the hand that ought to give it by all the 
world’s decree. I forgot that he was wounded 


and at my mercy; I forgot every thing except his 


“ Hush!” said Burnet, suddenly. ‘I can not 


damnable sin and my revenge; I forgot even the 
beautiful face which he had robbed me of, the be- 
ing whose purity he had made impure. I should 
have killed him, Winslow, as you would have kill- 
ed a cur whose rabid bite has poisoned the well- 
springs of a life more sacred to vou than your own. 
. “I do not hesitate to call this murder. Once I 
might have veiled the truth in smoother terms; 
but misery and despair led me to the only refuge 
wretched men ever find—the religion of Christ ; 
which indeed I thought I posse-sed until that mo- 
ment on the battle-fleld, when the old longing for 
revenge broke out anew, putting to shame all Chris- 
tian charity and forgiveness, breaking down the 
barriers with which they had sought to shield my 
unhappy soul. Common manliness in the face of 
that wounded man should have stopped me. Meas- 
ure his sin by my sin, and you can then under- 
stand my provocation. Understand? No, that 
you can not. . 

‘**The last night I saw my wife was one very 
different from this sombre, sullen evening. There 
had been rain, but the sunset streamed gold and 
crimson, the crimson of ripe fruit, and the gold of 
molten ore, under the long purple curtain of the 
vanishing storm clouds. The night seemed un- 
equaled in beauty, clear starlight, and I saunter- 
ed out on the grounds to escape the throng of dan- 
cers filling the rooms. It was very warm, and I 
heard Blanche called often away to litile Ned, our 
child, who was fretful and almost ill. Poor little 
Ned was often ailing, and in the way of his mo- 
ther’s amusements; he was not the link of two 
lives made spiritually one. Blanche feared me. 
I married her for her beauty—loving her as I could 
not help doing, but impatient with the fruits of 
her false education ; annoyed by her girlish frivol- 
ity and giddy friends ; and, above all, that Blanche 
only made a toy of her little baby, just as she would 
have done of any other pretty gift. But that night 
—I know not if she were conscious of the brink her 
white feet were treading—she seemed tenderer both 
to me and little Ned. 

** We had differed once that day, but had let the 
slight cause pass without more than an impaticnt 
word or two, which yet jarred on my memory, and 
I thought if I could steal a smile or loving tone 
from her it would quite banish the remembrance ; 
but I did not care to meet the people in my house, 
so I clambered up to the piazza outside my bed- 
room. Just as I peered through the blinds the 
baby cried again, and ‘Blanche came in tossing 
down some roses impatiently, and with a sudden 
jealousy bidding the nurse leave the room. At 
this little Ned cried louder, till, with a child’s fit- 
fulness, he spied the diamond glittering in his mo- 
ther’s ear; then he paused, and I think I never 
saw a lovelier picture. 

** Blanche, in her airy dress of white lace so 
beautifully blending with the delicate fairness of 
her skin and silken bands of hair, seated in the 
shaded light, which subdued material things toa 
spiritual beauty, in the sanctity of her child's in- 
nocence, looked to me angelic. I did not care to 
disturb her dreams, and little did I imagine the 
hideous temptation then assailing her. Her grace- 
ful attitude as she bent a little toward the child in 
its simple night-gown gave her a listening look, as 
if some one were whispering sweet words in her 
ear. The devil himself must have been then urg- 
ing her to wrong, for suddenly she nearly rose, 
the baby slipped from her lap. ‘ Love him? oh, 
indeed | do!’ she murmured; then clasping her 
hands over her eyes, she shuddered violently. Peo- 
ple on the verge of drowning rehearse every action 
of their lives, and so I am sure it must have been 
with Blanche that night, hovering, as she was, 
near the whirlpool of ruin; for when she raised 
her hands her eyes had that far-off look, as if they 
had been gazing over the past. I, stupidly ig- 
norant of her danger, dared not intrude at that 
moment, for she had thought herself alone. 

“The next day she was gone. 

“I could have more easily forgiven her had she 
taken poor littl Ned; but leaving him seemed 
even worse than leaving me.” 

Burnet’s voice broke once or twice in the course 
of his conversation, but here it gave out complete- 
ly. I felt his arm tremble near me, and I could 
comprehend, from the agitation of his strong na- 
ture, how great must have been his anguish. I 
said not a word, leaving silence to do for us in 
sympathy what was impossible to convey in lan- 
guage. 

Already it was raining again—dashing coldly 
in our faces and dripping from the fresh spring 
foliage. I could not justly blame myself for re- 
viving Burnet's misfortune, yet I was provoked 
that my idle words had been provocative of so 
much that was painful. 

We parted for the night soon after; and I knew, 
from the return pressure of his hand, that he felt 
and appreciated the sincerity of my feeling for him. 
The storm was raging when I blew out my candle, 
and great blasts of wind swept down the valley 
with immense force. 

At midnight a thundering crash awoke me ; the 
sullen roar of water and wind chiming in nearly 
hushed the voices which screamed, ‘‘ The bridge is 
gone! the bridge is gone!” 

I dressed hastily and went to Burnet’s door; he 
had not been in bed, and willingly joined me in the 
desire to see how great was the injury or danger. 
People were flocking away from the river-side with 
their household gods. Several houses were swept 
away by the rapidly-rising river, and the freshet 
promised to realize the worst fears. At one cot- 
tage the inmates were fairly turned out with only 
the clothing they could hastily collect, and from 
vague remarks we gathered there was still a per- 
son in it who could not escape. Barnet no sooner 
heard this than he determined to find out the truth 
for himself. It was with difficulty that we ob- 
tained a boat; still more dangerous was it to pilot 
it through logs, trees, and the mass of débris ac- 
cumulated by the swollen torrent. We reached 
the house, however, and foreed our way-through 
the upper windows. It was a little cottage, and 


scarcely find out whether or not there was a living 
person in it; certainly, had they taken refuge in 
the lower portion of the cottage, they must have 
been drowned before we arrived there. 

“* Hark!” said Burnet, listening. 

‘“*It is only the hoarse noise of the water,” I re- 
plied. 

‘* No, it was lower than that.” 

** The wind through the keyholes.” 

‘**No,-it was a voice; surely I heard it.” 

We pushed on, stumbling over furniture, bruis- + 
ing ourselves, heroically indifferent to our own fate. 

We came to a little room where the door stood 
ajar. I held the lantern up, and its pale light 
gleamed on the dress of a woman kneeling at the 
bedside. She did not move, but buried her head 
down farther out of sight; but that streaming silk- 
en hair and Cleopatra head were not to be mis- 
taken. Burnet halted one mioment; the next he 
seized her in his arms and sprang for the window. 

We had forgotten to fasten our boat! 

The waves dashed in angry violence against the 
sill of the window ; a furious gust blew out my 
lantern. “Save yourselves!” said Blanche, in 


that same sweet, soft voice of old, steady as if , 


there were no danger. Burnet answered, and the 


‘ quiet tone of his wife’s voice changed to a stifled 


exclamation—half a scream. She now knew in 
whose arms she was held. 

‘“‘Oh, Horace!” she cried, “do not save me. i 
want todie! I have longed for death! In mercy 
let me go, and save yourself!” 

** Not while God gives me strengtia to do other- 
wise,” he replied. 

“* It is cruel to me—to yourself! I have prayed 
—yes, I have dared to pray for death !” 

“Come, Winslow, we ean wait no longer; we 
must swim,” said Burnet, preparing, as I sup- 
posed, to go, though I could not see him. It was 
a perilous thing to do, for the darkness was im- 
penetrable, and the river must have been strewn 
with the remnants of the broken bridge. We both 
struck out, I striving to guide myself near him, for 
I feared his lame shoulder would find itself too 
heavily taxed. But in the noise and danger we 
became separated ; for a long while I battled the 
furious current, finding my own strength momeut- 
arily diminishing, and I can hardly now remem! er 
how I reached the shore. Daylight was just dawn- 
ing, and a little crowd of anxious, frightened peo- 
ple stood near the bank where Burnet had, with 
immense strength, brought his wife. But no longer 
his wife ; for, pale and prostrate as a storm-crush: dl 
blossom, Blanche lay dead in his arms. She must 
have been too exhausted to have been able to keep 
her head above water; or else, perbaps, was struck 
by some floating fragment. 

I never heard how she happened to be in that 
cottage, or even in the village, and could only as- 
sign it to a strange coincidence. 

How beautiful she was!.the marble purity of 
her brow shaded by the long. silken tresses of p-.’ 
golden color, the blue eyes hidden, their false lig!it 
faded ; the soft, sweet voice, which had charm: 
alas! to destruction, hushed forever. 


Burnet allowed no one totouch her. Tendc:! ‘ 


he carried her in his arms, as if she liad been on \\ 
a sleeping child. Almost a Divine forgiveness— 
certainly a hoble forgetfulness of his cruel wrong— 
pervaded his actions, and the love which life had 
slighted death accepted. 

‘*T shall take her home, Winslow,” was all he 
said as we parted; for my furlough was out, and I 
had to return to the regiment. 

Four weeks after we were again side by side 
stemming a more furious tide, battling a deadlier 
freshet—the stream of human blood running crim- 
son from warm hearts. , Burnet’'s thin face glowed 
with heroic beauty; self and sorrow, life and its 
bitterness, became a dream; with all the ardor 
that battle inspires he encouraged the men to more 
determined assaults, more victorious efforts, than 
any other man inthe field. But I missed him suad- 
denly, and as the roar of artillery ceased, and the 
retreating enemy gave us time to attend to our 
wounded, I sought each prostrate figure with more 
and more painful eagerness. Near a fallen tree I 
found him, ghastly pale, but smiling as if no wound 
were powerful to hurt him, and I doubt if any phvs- 
ical pain could have done‘so. I held him in my 
arms till the surgeon came; but he could do no- 
thing. Life was going. ; 

Poor Blanche!” he whispered. 
given her; I had tried to forgive him. This war 
was my avenger, it is my friend now. No; He is 
giving me rest—He who only knew my weariness. 


Winslow, under God you saved me from the crime 


of murder. It was a fearful temptation. I have 
prayed for forgiveness. Stand by the old flag, 
Winslow! If all, goes against us, still stand fast! 
Good-by !” 

The setting sun was tinging the spikes of willow- 
leaves with gold; the meadows all along the road 
were white with daisies; and a brooding stillness, 
like the “ peace which passeth all understanding,” 
hushed to quietness even insect songs, till the sud- 
den wail of a trumpet and a muffled drum-beat from 
our little cortége woke the echoes. 

As I listened to the retreating music after we 
had laid our friend at rest, L- could not but think 
of the three souls so lately summoned to the bar of 
God —the two guilty, remorseful wretches, and 
the victim of their crime—to be judged by the per- 
fect law of love which thinks and speaks no evil; 
and I wondered over that fatal gift of beauty which 
had worked such ruin. As I turned to go I saw 
another head-stone of white marble, so low and 


near the ground that the vines had nearly ~~ 


it—a bush full of white rose-buds blowing the 
fragrance in the face of death. 
simply cut—“ Lrrrie Nep.” 


On the stone was 


“Por us, whatever"s * 
Thou knowest, will@st what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 
Only the Good discerns the goud"—. 
I said over to myself as I hastened away. But I 


could not help wondering why Burnet’s fate had 
not been mine; for I came very near losing my 


though I held a lantern before Burnet be could | heart with the fair, false Blanche Mayo, 


had for- 
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LINT. 


Frere by fibre, shred by shred, 
It falls from her delicate hand 

In feathery films, as-soft and slow 

As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 
In the lap of a summer land. 


There are jewels of price in her roseate ears, 
And gold round her white wrist coils. 
There are costly trifles on every hand, 
And gems of art from many a land 
In the chamber where she toils. 


A rare bird sings in a gilded cage 
At the open casement near ; 
A sunray glints through a swaying bough, 
And lights with a diamond radiance now 
The dew of a falling tear! 


A sob floats out to the summer air 
With the song-bird’s latest trill ; 

The gossamer folds of the drapery 

Are waved by the swell of a long, low sigh, 
And the delicate hands are still. 


‘Ah! beauty of earth is naught, is naught! 
And a gilded youth is vain! 
I have seen a@ sister’s scarred face shine 
With a youth and beauty all divine 
By the soldier’s couch of pain!” 


‘“T have read of another whose passing shade 
On their pillows the mangled kissed 

In the far Crimea!”—There are no more tears, 

But she plucks the gems from her delicate ears, 
And the gold from her slender wrist. 


The bird still sings in his gilded cage; 
But the.Angel in her heart 
Hath stung her soul with a noble pain ; 
And beauty is naught, and youth is vain, 
While the Patriot’s wounds still smart! 
Fibre by fibre, shred by shred, 
Still fall from her delicate hand 
The feathery films, as soft and slow 
As fall the flakes of a vanishing snow 
In the lap of a summer land. 


There are crimson stains on breasts and brows, 
And fillets in ghastly coils; 

The walls are lofty, and white, and bare, 

And moaning echoes roil ever there 
Through the chamber where she toils. 


No glitter of gold on her slender wrist, 
Nor gem in her roseate ears ; 

But a youth and a beauty all divine 

In the face of the Christian maiden shine, 
And her gems are the soldier’s tears! 


‘MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. DIX. 


MaJor-GeveERAL Joun A. Dix, whose portrait 
we give on page 485, was born in Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, July 24,1798. His father was the late 

lonel Timothy Dix, whose services and death in 
the last war with Great Britain are matters of his- 


In December, 1812, young Dix was appointed to 
a cadetship at the West Point Military Academy ; 
but he never went as pupil to that institution. 
His father was then in the army, and being sta- 
tioned in Baltimore, sent for his son, who joined 
him there, and very soon (March, 1813) received 
the commission of Bnsign, and marched with his 
father’s command to Sackett’s Harbor, the youngest 
0 in the American army. 

In June, 1813, he was appointed Acting-Adjutant 
of Major Timothy Upham’s independent battalion 
of nine companies at Sackett’s Harbor. He accom- 
panied his father in the expedition down the St. 
Lawrence, and was with him when he died on 
board one of the transports near French Mills, in 
November, 1818, after the batfle of Chrystler’s 
Fields. He was then transferred from the infantry 
to the artillery, and attached to the staff of Colonel 
Walbach. At the close of the war he remained in 
the army, part of the time on garrison duty at va- 
rious stations, from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to Fort Washington and Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
ginia, and six years as aid-de-camp to Major-Gen- 
eral Brown while he was Commander-in-Chief of 
the army. He finally left the service in 1828. 

He read law with William Wirt, then United 
States Attorney-General, was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1828, and afterward to the United 
States bar in Washington. 

In 1826 he married the adopted daughter of the 
‘Hon. John J. Morgan, of New York, by whom he 
has had four sons and two daughters, 

=~ 1828 to 1831 he practiced law in 
town, New York. In 1831, on being appoi 
Adjutant-General of the State, he wou ds "7 
bany. In 1833 he was chosen Secretary of State 
and Regent of the University. 

In 1841 and 1842 General Dix was a member of 
the New York Assembly from Albany County, and 
teok an active and influential part in the most im- 
portant legislative measures of that period—such 
as the liquidation of the State debt by taxation, 
and the establishment of single Congressional Dis- 
tricts. 

On the election of Silas Wright as Governor of 
New York General Dix was chosen to complete 
his unexpired term of five years in the United 
Stutes Senate, and took his seat in that body Jan- 
wary 27, 1845, where he remained until March 4, 


#849. He was Chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, and an active member of the Commit- 
tee on Military affairs. He was the author of the 
warehousing system as it was adopted by Congress. 

General Dix acted with that portion of the New 
York Democracy known as ‘‘ the Free-Soil Democ- 
racy” in 1848-49, and was their candidate for Gov- 
ernor in 1848. But when the delegation of New 
York became legitimately connected with the nom- 
ination of General Pierce for the Presidency in 
1852, General Dix sustained that nomination. 

On the election of General Pierce to the Presi- 
dency he first selected General Dix for his Secre- 
tary of State. But, as is well known, the leaders 
of the Southern democracy, of the Mason and 
Slidell school, protested so violently against his 
appointment that it was never made. The same 
influence prevented his appointment as Minister to 
France, which had been offered to him as an in- 
ducement for him to accept for a while the local 
office of Assistant-Treasurer of the United States 
in the city of New York. On the appointment of 
Mr. John Y. Mason, of Virginia, to the French em- 
bassy Mr. Dix resigned the office of Assistant- 
Treasurer, and withdrew almost wholly from pol- 
itics. 

Early in 1859 enormous defalcations havirg been 
discovered in the New York City Post-office, and 
the defaulting Postmaster having absconded, Pres- 
ident Buchanan appointed General Dix to that 
office, and urged its acceptance on the ground that 
the public interests required the appointment of 
some man of the highest character and reputation 
for integrity and administrative ability. Mr. Dix 
yielded to these representations, and accepted the 
office. In January, 1861, the treachery and dis- 
honesty of Floyd, Cobb, & Co., of the first Bu- 
chanan Cabinet, having reached their climax, and 
ended in the withdrawal or flight of those traitors 
from Washington, and the financial eimbarrass- 
ments of the Government requiring the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of the Treasury in whose prob- 
ity, patriotism, skill, and efficiency the whole coun- 
try could and would confide, General Dix was 
called to that high office, and entered on its duties 
January 15, 1861. 

On the 18th January, 1861, three days after 
General Dix took charge of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, he sent a special agent to New Orleans and 
Mobile for the purpose of saving the revenue vessels 
at those ports from seizure by the rebels. The 
most valuable of these vessels, the Robert M‘Clel- 
land, at New Orleans, was commanded by Captain 
John G. Breshwood, with S. B. Caldwell as his 
lieutenant. Breshwood refused to obey the orders 
of General Dix’s agent, Mr. Jones; and on being 
informed of this refusal, the Secretary telegraphed 
as follows: If any man pulls down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot!’’ 

This dispatch, evidently thrown off fervido ani- 
mo, and with a pen too hasty to pause for blot 
or literal correction, was intercepted by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, and did not reach Mr. Jones 
until the joint villainy of Captain Breshwood and 
the authorities of Louisiana had been consummated 
by stealing the cutter. It found its way very soon 
into the newspapers, and it flew over the land like 
the Highland cross of fire, setting the hearts of the 
people every where ablaze. 

General Dix has since taken the field. He com- 
manded at Baltimore for some months, and is now 
in command at Fortress Monroe, doing his duty 
manfully and well. 


THE OHIO OIL-WELL. 
A LOVE STORY. 


THe mare swerved, dashing the high, lightl 
built gig against a stump by the side of the nar- 
row road; off flew the spidery wheel; down came 
the fast-trotting chestnut; and out like a brace of 
rockets were flung the driver and myself. There 
was a moment of scuffling, floundering, and gen- 
eral entanglement, while a thousand sparks of fire 
danced before my eyes, and then I was creeping 
away from the broken wreck, when I heard Ben, 
the driver, cry suddenly, “ J’hoshaphat, mister, 
mind her heels, or you're a gone coon!” And I 
have an indistinct remembrance of receiving two 
or three stunning blows from what seemed to be a 
blacksmith’s sledge-hammer, and of hearing a loud 
shout of human voices as I fainted. 

When I again opened my eyes I found myself 
lying on a bank, a few yards from the spot where 
the accident had occurred. The smashed gig lay 
in the roadway, but the mare had long since kick- 
ed herself free, and was gone. Ben, my careless 
or unlucky charioteer, stood dolefully whistling, 
with the whip in his hand. His face was scratched, 
and his garments were muddy, but he seemed un- 
injured, though dismayed. Six or seven men in 
working clothes were lounging about, and appar- 
ently conversing on the subject of the recent upset, 
but only one seemed to eoncern himself about my 
personal condition. He wasa tall, muscular young 
fellow, with a fine, handsome face, and a rich, 
bronzed complexion. He was better dressed, as 
well as better looking, than the others, though he 
wore homespun cloth, while the rest of the party 
were in patched and discolored suits of black. 
Kneeling beside me on the bank, this young farm- 
er—for it was easy to guess his rank in life—was 
supporting my head with a gentleness that seemed 
wonderful for one of his thews and sinews. 

** Labor lost, Joe,” observed one shabby smoker 
from his seat ; which, by-the-way, was on the very 
stump that had occasioned the accident. ‘‘ The 
Britisher, or Dutchman, or whatever he be, air as 
dead as Julep Cmsar.”’ 

Weak and ill as I was, there was something in 
this conversion of the Dictator’s name into a Yan- 
kee idiom which tickled my risible nerves, and I 
gave a feeble chuckle. 

“* He’s alive, I tell you,” answered Joe ; ‘‘ though 
it dees sicken a chap, a few, to git such a pounding 
as that. I'd like to see you, Zack Brown, after 


such a dose of cold iron. You'd sing © trife lees | 


positive, or I ain’t Joe Mallory.” 


There was a laugh, which Joe cut short by ask- 
ing which of the by-standers had some “whisky 
medicine” about him? A bottle of this potent 
cordial having been produced, the farmer put it to 
my lips, and with arbitrary kindness forced me to 
swallow as much of the fiery liquor as I could im- 
bibe witbout actual suffocation. 

“I know’d,” said Joe, in a dogmatic way, “ what 
puts new life into a man in such a case as this, 
though I ain’t overfond of the Monongahela in gin’- 
ral. Do ye feel to be stronger, Sir, now ?” 

This was addressed to me, and I contrived to 
answer bv some feeble acknowledgment of his Sa- 
maritan kindness. 

‘No bones bruk?” inquired Joe, adding, as I 
shook my head, “then mebbe you could make a 
shift to walk, leanin’on me? Sparta ain’t above a 
big mile off.” 

I tried to rise, and with the help of the young 
farmer I did contrive to reach my feet, but :I could 
not keep them. One ankle was smartly sprained, 
the foot having been awkwardly twisted under me 
as I fell; and I sank down with a groan, as help- 
less asaragefiigy ofaman. It became incumbent 
to carry me; and the by-standers, now they were 
quite satisfied that I was alive, volunteered with a 
pretty good grace to assistinmyremoval. A light 
iron gate that gave admission into a field hard by, 
and which contrasted oddly with the rough worm 
fence of unbarked wood, was taken off its hinges 
to form a litter, and I was borne away on this im- 
promptu palanquin. 

Ben the driver had by this time set off in plod- 
ding pursuit of the truant mare; but before start- 
ing he halloed out a stentorian request to know 
‘* wheer they were takin’ his stranger tew, because 
Major Staines might like to action him in county 
court for the gig.” 

I could hardly help laughing again, though my 
bones ached cruelly, at the suggestion of suing a 
man for the damage done in half killing him; but 
I felt a thrill of languid pleasure when my vro- 
tector rejoined, 

“‘Darn the Major and his actions! He won’t 
el’ar many dollars that way, for ’tain’t fust time 
that tearin’ chestnut brute have made a smash of 
wood and iron, let alone humans. That mare’s un- 
popular in the county, and no jury would give a 
red cent if her neck was bruk. Any how, if the 
Major wants a dose of law, tell him the stranger’s 
under Joe Mallory’s roof.” 

The other men gave a growl of surprise. 

‘*Why, Joe,” said he who was called Zach 
Brown, “I reckoned we’d jest drop the chap at 
Dan Hunt’s, the taverner’s. You oughter hev 
more wrinkles by this than to lumber up your 
house with a critter that wants a deal of waitin’ 
on, and mebbe hasn’t shinplasters enough to pay 
for his board.” 

I made some answer to this, or rather I began 
to assure my hearers that I was better provided 
with money than they perhaps guessed from my 
scanty luggage and plain dress; but Joe Mallory 
pressed his broad hand on my mouth to silence me, 
and angrily told Zach that ‘‘ when he sent in a bill 
for food and shelter to a hurt traveler he hoped nig- 
gers would trample on him.” 

Zach said no more, and before long I was car- 
ried into the young farmer’s house, and laid on a 
bed. The men were going at once after taking a 
dram of whisky, but I insisted on remunerating 
each of them with a dollar, which, after some hesi- 
tation, they consented to receive for ‘‘ loss of time.” 
Very odd fellows they were—honest, I am sure; 
proud in their way, as Hoosiers almost always 
are; and not willfully unkind, but blunt of feel- 
ings themselves, and coarsely indifferent to the 
feelings of others. Before they departed I heard 
one of them ask Joe in no smothered tone, ‘‘ What 
whim made him have the stranger up there ?”’ To 
whicl: Joe made answer, in a more subdued tone, 
that ‘“‘ Dan’s tavern was no place for a delicate 
town-raised critter to be ill in, and that it was 
plain I felt the banging more than I said.” 

When the men were gone the master of the house 
called aloud the respective names of “ Aunty !” 
‘*Phillis!” and “Terence!” but no answer was 
returned. Muttering that he would soon return, 
my new friend strode out into the yard, whence 
issued the familiar sounds produced by gobbling 
turkeys, lowing calves, and grumbling pigs. The 
house was a long, low structure, mainly composed 
of timber, with chimneys of brick; but it was very 
substantial and roomy. The chamber in which I 
had been placed was one of a nest of similar rooms 
opening into a passage, at the end of which was 
the great kitchen, decorated with dangling hams, 
smoked venison, corn cobs, barrels of pickled pork, 
huge yellow pumpkins, and sundry shelves of pew- 
ter and New England crockery. Atthe other end 
was a door, seldom opened, leading into the best 
parlor, where stood the smart furniture, the china, 
fine linen, and so forth, never used but at wed- 
ding, funeral, or christening. The quilt on which I 
lay was of a coarse quality, but scrupulously clean ; 
the brown, rough sheets of the bed were very clean 
too; the pine planks of the floor, thanks to soap 
and water, were as white as the glaring walls on 
which hung a few cheap colored prints of Bona- 
parte’s battles and the Queen of Sheba’s visit to 
Solomon. The house was that of a tolerably well- 

estern farmer: rather neater than the ma- 
jority, but with no luxury or ostentation. While 
I was musing on the strange quarters in which I 
found myself, my host returned, accompanied by 
a@ negro girl and an old white woman, dressed pret- 
ty much alike in common cotton prints of Lowell 
make. There was a great difference in their be- 
havior, however; for while the negress, whom I 
shrewdly guessed to be the Phillis so often called 
in vain, merely grinned a salutation, the old wo- 
man bustled up to my bedside in a moment. 

**You’re welcome, stranger,” said she, ‘‘ but we 
can talk ‘nother time, I guess. A nasty tumble! 
What a bruise that is on your temple—I’1] jest fix 
that—Phillis, the bottle off the shelf in my room, 
third from the end—jump and get it, and be spry, 
do. That gal moves as if she’d lead in her shoes, 
All them darkeysdo. Sprained your foot, eh, mis- 


ter? Let me turn it about—so, does that hurt 
you? Then run, Joe, and git the black box. I’ve 
got somethin’ there, woundy good for sprains.” 

Joe good-humoredly hurried off to fetch the rude 
medicine chest, saying with a pleasant laugh that 
‘the knowed Aunty be glad of the job. She was 
a nurse if ever any woman was.” 

Certainly Miss Esther Mallory, Joe’s aunt, was 
a born nurse as well as a born gossip. She could 
do any thing and every thing that was required in 
a sick-room, except hold her tongue. Talk she 
must, and while with real kindness and untiring 
skill she applied bandages and lotions to my bruised 
head and arm, and my sprained ankle; while she 
brewed me tea and barley-water; while she ad- 
justed the pillows under my head, and superin- 
tended Phillis in the boiling of a chicken for my 
supper, she never seemed to intermit the rapid flow 
of her discourse. 

From this notable female, in the course of the 
evening, I heard all the family history. How the 
Mallorys had migrated west from their original 
abode in New Jersey, where they had been, my 
hostess rather boastfully said, since William and 
Mary. How she, Esther Mallory, had been in- 
duced, sorely against her will, to accompany her 
two brothers, Joe’s uncle and father, to the then 
half known wilds of Ohio. How she had been 
there a long time, and didn’t half like it, and hail 
seen great changes, and didn’t half like them, and 
thought New Jersey the true Eden upon earth. 

Further, the good old maid related bow Joe’s 
uncle had died of fever, and how Joe had succeed- 
ed his father in the property two years before, while 
she had staid to keep house for him till he got a 
wife, being fully determined to go back as soon as 
her nephew’s marriage should take place, and live 
on her savings, or, as she called them, ‘‘ money- 
scrapes,” in her native village. 

Miss Esther was about sixty: angular, raw- 
boned, with a hard-featured face puckered into as 
many wrinkles as a withered apple, with keen blue 
eyes and brisk, active movements. I had seen 
many women in New England who might have 
been her twin-sisters, and I knew the race well— 
thrifty, clean, bustling busybodies, with a supreme 
contempt for the dawdlers and slatterns down 
South. A good cook was Miss Esther, a good 
manager, a skilled seamstress, but a better nurse. 
If she could do any one thing better than another 
it was tending the sick, and I believe she felt per- 
sonally grateful to me for giving her an occasion 
of exhibiting her knowledge and adroitness. At 
any rate she was very affable and chatty, and took 
the opportunity of Joe’s absence to sing her neph- 
ew’s praises; adding, 

**Poor lad! poor lad! 
all he tries to keep up a smilin’ face. 
and sentiment, sez I!” 

I started. Sure enough, my kind young host 
had a melancholy look, unaccountable in «.. in 
robust health, tolerably well off, and evider:t.:’ re- 
spected by his neighbors. I had noticed it betore, 
but my bruised limbs and throbbing temples had 
put the matter out of court, until Miss Esther's re- 
mark aroused my curiosity and sympathy. Little 
pressing was necded to elicit from the garrulous 
aunt what, after all, was no secret. Joe Mallory 
had been for some time the accepted lover of Susan 
Boone, only daughter of Deacon Gabriel Bowne, 
one of the most comfortable farmers in the district, 
and who, as Miss Esther said, was ‘‘ rather uppish” 
about family, being own cousin to the renowned 
General Daniel Boone, the explorer of Kentucky. 
The marriage had been unluckily postponed —a 
circumstance due, I fancy, to Miss Esther's own 
obstructiveness, since it was her desire that ‘‘a 
good chist full of linen web’’ should be spun at 
home previous to the establishment of the young 
bride as mistress of the house. In the interval a 
new discovery had subverted the old order of things. 
This was no other than the discovery of the petro- 
leum, or, as Miss Esther called it, the ‘‘ile.” It 
had been found; its value had been greedily ap- 
preciated by a population not very apt to let any 
source of profit slip through their fingers; and the 
favored tract of country, Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as Canada West, had ever 
since been in a fever of speculation. Here were 
diggings, not indeed auriferous, but of a substance 
capable of transmutation into five-dollar notes, 
brought home to the very doors of the people. Of 
course property maintained its rights; there was 
no scramble; but some grew rich by finding wealth 
bubbling up at their very thresholds, and among 
this number was Deacon Boone, Susan’s father. 

One of the two ‘‘ flowing wells” of rock-oil which 
had come to light in the parish of Sparta was on 
Deacon Boone’s land. Luckier than most of his 
neighbors, almost all of whom had oil beneath 
their fields, but oil only to be raised by expensive 
pumping, after the spade and mattock lad done 
their work the old deacon was proprietor of an ab- 
solute spring of the odoriferous fluid; which seemed 
inexhaustible. Thousands of gallons, every drop 
of which had its market value, daily spouted and 
splashed into the air, and an immense per-centage 
of the produce was lost for lack of barrels and Ja- 
bor. Under these circumstances it is not wonder- 
ful that Deacon Boone, always a weak, vain man, 
lost his head, and grew, as Miss Esther quaintly 
said, ‘‘ most too proud to dirty his shoes walkin’.” 
This elation was accompanied by coldness of de- 
meanor toward his old friends, whom he was loth 
any longer to regard in the light of equals, and by 
an ominous coldness of bearing toward his intend- 
ed son-in-law. Besides this, he had drq@pped hints 
of the brilliant prospects in store for his family— 
hints that struck poor Joe with dismay, since bis 
position was altered now. A little while before, 
Joe, with a tidy farm and a little sum in bank, had 
been a reasonably good match for the daughter of a 
corn and cattle factor; but he was become relative- 
ly poor when compared with the fortunate owner 
of a flowing well of wealth. 

“And the young lady herself?” asked I, with 
some interest ; ‘‘is she as mercenary as her father ? 
As ready to give up a poor suitor in hopes of a bet- 
ter match afterward, I mean ?” 


He’s a heavy heart, for 
Drat love 
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Miss Esther answered rather slowly, as she plied 
her knitting-needles over the fast-growing stocking 
of unbleached wool. 

‘‘ Wa’al, I hairdly know, Sir. Young gals are 
that flighty and flim they don’t know the differ 
atween yes and no sometimes. Susan likes our 
Joe well enough, but her father and mother are 
nouther of em overstocked with sense, and they 
go clack ! claek! about how she’s to be a fine lady 
and that, and visit Europe, and keep cump’ny with 
grand folks, and wear sat’n and lace, and mebbe 
the gal’s little head’s getting turned. But I 
bel’ve, I do believe, her heart air a good and ten- 
der one, a8 it had oughter, seein’ Joe desarves a 
good wife.” ; 

Joe, I must observe, was out just then, looking 
after a ‘loping deer,” which Terence, the old Irish 
hired man, who helped on the farm, had caught a 
glimpse of in the corn ; and therefore I had time to 
hear a great deal about the Boone family. Among 
other things was a story the moral of which was 
that Deacon Boone owed Joe a debt of gratitude, 
which rendered his present conduct in giving him 
the cold shoulder peculiarly mean and contempti- 
ble. Years before, when the State of Ohio was 
more thinly settled, the deacon had joined a party 
of hunters who had brought a bear to bay. Old 
Boone was no experienced woodsman, but was vain 
and fond of applause, and perhaps had a notion that 
sylvan prowess ran in his blood as a kinsman of 
the great Nimrod, Daniel Boone; and_he rashly 
approached the desperate animal, and was caught 
in its dangerous embrace. 

‘I’ve heerd tell,” said Miss Esther, ‘‘ that the 
sight wur horrid. There war the b’ar, with red 
eyes glitrin’ with rage, and a mouth full of blood 
and foam, and the Deacon faintin’ with fright and 
the hug he got, and never a man durst fire, for fear 
they’d miss the beast and hit the man, But our 
Joe—a mere boy then—what does he do but run in 
with his hunting- knife, and soon med the b’ar 
drop the Deacon and tackle to him. ‘That war a 
tussle, mister, for a b’ar takes a deal of killin’, and 
when they brought back our Joe here he war tore 
to bits and all blood. You may see the great scar 
on his forehead yet, whar the b’ar’s claws scratched 
him jest as he drove the knife to its heart. "Tain’t 
every big man in the settlements, let alone a lad, 
cares to face a b’ar with on’y the knife; and no 
wonder the Deacon allays petted Joe arterward, 
and used to take a pleasure in seein’ him and 
Susan together, and sayin’ they’d make a hand- 
some couple, and sothey might if 'twarn’t for this 
weary ile.” 

At that moment in came Joe, moody and care- 
worn. In answer to the question whether he had 
shot the deer he rejoined bitterly that he had not, 
and did not care whether he never shot another. 

‘*I know what's amiss,” said his aunt, glancing 
up in her keen way. ‘* You’ve seen Susan Boone, 
and she’s vexed you.” 

‘* Hush, aunty!” said the young farmer, looking 
askance at me; but Miss Esther assured him that 
my presence need be no restraint, for she had told 
me all about it. 

‘* You héy ?” the young man exclaimed, with an 
angry stamp of his massive foot on the floor. But 
almost instantly his frank face relaxed into its 
usual good-humored look, and he said, with a sad 
sort of laugh, 

‘*I oughter remember she folks were born to 
chatter, special them that hail from down east- 
way. And, arter all, I'm noways ashamed o’ my 
share in the bizniss.” ; 

‘*Youa have ne cause to be, I am sure,” said [, 
half-apologetically ; ‘* and I hope I am not intru- 
sive when I say that, quite apart from the kind 
service you have rendered me, my best wishes 
would go with you.” 

The young woodsman stretched out his mighty 
hand, grasped mine, and gave it a friendly squeeze 
that seemed to make every joint and sinew crack. 
It hurt me rather, but there was no mistaking the 
kindly intention. 

Thank’ee, mister,” said Joe; ‘but I reckon 
I'nt'an onlucky coon. I some fear I air. This ile, 
that’s a fortin to thousands, air jest perdition to 
me. Bad enough the Deacon should be huffy and 
queer—but Susan! she hadn’t oughter—she hadn’t 
oughter sot more store on a pocketful of dollars 
than an honest man’s heart. I met her jest now at 
the door of the school-house, where the children 
hev been larnin’ hymn-singing, and she most 
scorned to give me a look—she that I’ve known 
sin’ we were both little trots of six year old!” 

‘‘War she alone?” asked Aunt Esther, in a 
quick, snappish voice. 

** Wa'al, no,” said Joe, reluctantly; “‘ her parents 
war followin’, and she war walkin’ along of a smart 
town chap, one I know by head-mark, Mr. Peter 
Clovis Tapper, the lawyer to Lanesville, Such a 
dandy fellow, with rings and yaller gloves, and 
scent on his white cambric hankercher ; no wonder 
she couldn’t see me.” 

The manly young fellow cast a glance, half- 
proud, half-depreciating, on his plain working 
garb and brown muscular hands. Miss Esther 
thereupon expressed her fears that Mr. Tapper was 
# new sukor favored by Susan's parents, who were 
bent on throwing off the former engagement. 

“If I re’ely thought so,” said Joe, “ that pret- 
ty dressed lawyer and me might hev words—we 
might.” 

As I saw the dark flush of wrath that crimsoned 
the backwoodsman’s sun-browned face, making the 
scar of the bear’s claw ominously white and clear 
on bis lroad, honest L.row; and as I noticed how 
the long rifle vibrated in the grasp of his strong 
fingers, I thought Peter Clovis Tapper, attorney- 
at-law, might wince a little at the prospect of 

words” witb the man he had supplanted. 

Mallory, however, like most men of genuine 
bravery, was remarkably modest and quiet in his 
general demeanor, and his threatening mood passed 
away very quickly. He said that Susan was very 
young, that girls were apt to be fanciful, and that 
he should go on believing her to be true to him and 
her plight until he received his dismissal from her 
own lips. Then be broke away from the subject, 


| 


talked of my health, and congratulated me on be- | 
ing in Miss Esther’s care: declaring, what I am 
sure was true, that the old lady had not her equal 
in the county for bone-setting and bandaging. 
Happily I did not find it necessary to test her skill 
in the former branch of art; my bruises were grad- 
ually reduced, and, but for my sprained ankle, I 
could soon have proceeded on my journey well 
enough. As it was, my hurt progressed but slow- 
ly toward recovery: sprains are tedious things, 
and I found a slight imprudence undid the good 
work of days. However, thanks to Miss Esther's 
washes and drops, thanks to wet bandages and the 
healing force of nature, I was soon able to walk in 
a weak, slow way, with assistance. Sometimes I 
had the aid of Joe’s strong arm, sometimes of old 
Terence’s, and now and then black Phillis was 
commissioned to help my progress through the 
village or across the yard where the turkeys and 
fowls, her especial charge, gobbled and clucked in 
vast squadrons. There had lately been, Phillis 
said, three more men employed on the farm at 
wages; one Irishman, a nephew of Terence, and 
two “colored gentlemen ;” but these had all been 
tempted away to work at a cooperage where the 
people were busy, day and night, in making vats, 
kegs, and casks, to catch the eil which would oth- 
erwise be wasted. Much labor had been withdrawn 
from tillage, I learned, for the same purpose, and 
in many places the crops were neglected that the 
mineral treasures of the earth might be garnered up. 
Of the crude oil I saw enough and smelled enough to 
satiate an amateur for life, during the weeks I spent 
at Sparta. Although there were only two flowing 
wells in the parish, there were plenty of pump- 
wells, where machinery more or less rude, from 
the chain of band-buckets to the small steam gin or 
Ericsson engine, were in almost constant employ- 
ment. The streams had a film of oil on their sur- 
face, the carts dripped oil, the talk of the whole 
neighborhood was saturated with oil. 

But the two who profited most by this sudden 
outpouring of an oleaginous cornucopia were Dea- 
con Boone and another farmer, with whom the 
Deacon was on badterms. This was Elder Hiram 
Rutherford, a middle-aged man, whose land at 
Wyandot Creek adjoined the Mallory property. 
He possessed the other flowing well; a still finer 
one than Mr. Boone’s;*and it was a sore alloy to 
Mr. Boone’s triumph to know that the person he 
hated was getting rich at least as rapidly as he 
himself was. It matters little why these two men 
were foes. They had thwarted each other, I be- 
lieve; about some affairs of bargain and sale; and 
since then, in church assemblies, sheriffs’ courts, 
market, or merry-making, they never met but to 
bicker and oppose each other. Elder Hiram was a 
gaunt, lean old sinner, with white hair, a leering, 
bloodshot eye, and a wrinkled face, replete with 
cunning; whereas old Boone had a vacuous face, 
that expressed little beyond conceit and love of 
pelf. Mrs, Boone, whose acquaintance I also made, 
was a flighty, silly woman, much overdressed, and 
already looking forward to the time when her hus- 
band’s wealth should buy her a place among the 
Upper Ten Thousand, 

But in Susan, whom I had fangied a cold co- 
quette, I found to my surprise a very charming 
girl, extremely pretty, gentle, and sweet-tempered ; 
rather too much so, indeed, since she had been half- 
persuaded it was her duty to give up Joe. But 
she loved him still, and she detested Mr. Tapper, 
whose visits and attentions received every sanction 
and encouragement from her parents. It appeared 
that the wily young lawyer had found out the 
weakness of the old folks, and was dazzling them 
with pictures of New York grandeurs, and of the 
lofty position which his New York connections 
would insure to the Boone family. And at last 
old Boone actually found courage to tell Joe Mal- 
lory that he must give Susan up, unless, in a 
month’s time, he could show that he had the means 
to “keep her as a lady.” 

Poor.Joe was willing and able to keep her as be- 
came a farmer’s wife and a farmer’s daughter, and 
he did not ask for a cent of dowry; but the old 
man was inexorable, and gave Joe plainly to un- 
derstand that he intended looking elsewhere for a 
son-in-law. It needed no conjuror to discover 
where the Deacon intended to look. Mr. P. C. 
Tapper came over at least twice a week from 
Lanesville, driving his own tandem, and attended 
by a black groom in a sky-blue coat. My young 
host was in despair, and but that Miss Esther and 
I seriously took the alarm, and used all our efforts 
to keep him and the legal dandy apart, I have no 
doubt that mischief would have ensued. In this 
time of trouble Susan's conduct puzzled us all. She 
was sincere’ » attached to Joe, for her eyes bright- 
ened ar wer cheek flushed when they met, and she 
was evidently unfascinated by the Lanesville law- 
yer; but she seemed a mere puppet in her parents’ 
hands. ‘Phe probable explanation is, that she was 
too young, plastic, and docile to offer any decided 
opposition to the ambitious projects of the old folks. 

Joe did not resign himself to useless and idle 
murmuring at his fate. At my suggestion he 
availed himself of the services of Barney Leech, 
the old well-sinker, whose income had been greatly 
increased by the petroleum discoveries, and he 
made a bold push to find oil upon his land, which, 
as I have mentioned, was next to that of Elder 
Hiram. And very tantalizing it was to see the 
thick jet of rock oil spirting from the soil at Wyan- 
dot Creek hard by; to see men ladling it up with 
tubs and crocks, coopering it up in casks, stowing 
it in jars, old bottles, empty “ breakers” of spirits, 
any thing, and yet allowing hundreds of gallons to 
run to waste over the creek waters; while not a 
drop could Joe Mallory find. 

‘* Sorry for it, for your sake, Mr. Mallory,” said 
the old well-digger, when the excavation had been 
made, and deepened, and deepened, all in vain. 
‘*Serry for it, but it would be robbing your pocket, 
I guess, to goon. A’ready you’ve spent dollars 
enough on the grope, and it’s plain you'll get no 
ile: not if you dig through the world, mister.” 

This was sad news for poor Joe, who had been 
informed that morning 


by Deacon Boone that the | 


day of grace was nearly spent, that Susan and he ' 


had best forget one another, and that from Mon- 
day next his visits at the Boones’s house must 
cease. 

I could give the poor fellow no comfort. In- 
deed, I had been compelled to indorse the verdict 
of the. experienced old well-digger, that the search 
was hopeless; and my opinion, as that of a profes- 
sional engineer, had great weight with Joe. I 
have not previously mentioned my errand in Ohio, 
which was connected with this very oil. My busi- 
ness was to conclude a contract between several 
well proprietors and the commercial firm ia whose 
behalf I was engaged, and who had purchased my 
patent of a new process for refining the crude pe- 
troleum. When able to walk tolerably, I had not 
neglected this duty, and had concluded a bargain 
with Elder Rutherford for the delivery of a certain 
quantity of coarse oil at specified periods. With 
Deacon Boone I was unable to come to terms, and 
I should have left Sparta but for my interest in 
Joe, and my wish to serve him if I could, were it 
only by keeping him from drubbing Mr. Tapper, 
and incurring the risk of crushing damages at law. 
Joe’s position with respect to Deacon Boone and his 
daughter was, of course, well known throughout 
that small community, and much sympathy was 
expressed for the young woodsman. 

On the evening of the day when the well-digger 
had ceased operaticns, I had taken a short stroll 
among the wooded s urs of the hills which belt in 
the rich alluvial mea lows, with no other compan- 
ion than a stout hickory walking-stick. Rather 
tired, I was glad to sit down under a giant black 
walnut, whose spreading boughs hummed pleas- 
antly overhead as the wind waved them, and I 
lazily watched the wild pigeons winging their way 
home toward the forests. 

Presently a dead branch crackled under a heavy 
listless tread, and Joe came striding down the path, 
with his rifle cast into the hollow of his left arm, 
his hat pulled over his eyes, and a sullen desperate 
look that it was painful to mark. 

I was on the point of rising to accost him, when 
something rustled briskly through the scrubby 
ravine to my left, and a low voice called out, 

** Joe! hist! Joe Mallory!” 

‘* Who calls?” answered the young man, stop- 
ping short. 

“A friend, I guess!” answered the same low 
voice, sibilant as a snake’s hiss. And out from 
among the shrubs glided a lean figure, with a 
broad straw-hat and a suit of yellowish jean— 
Elder Hiram Rutherford. 

‘I’ve no humor to talk much to-night, mister; 
I'm best by myself, jest now,” said Joe, roughly. 
The elder laughed a little hoarse laugh, with mal- 
ice and craft in the ring of it, but his voice was 
not unkindly toned as he said, 

‘*Silly boy, don’t you go blockin’ your own 
light. You jest listen to me, on’y five minutes, 
and then cut up rough and shirk my cump’ny, if 
ye like.” 

Without awaiting a rep.y the shrewd old man 
caught Joe by the arm and walked by his side, 
talking fast but low, with upraised forefinger, but 
evidently with earnest emphasis quite foreign to 
his usual sneering manner. Even had I been dis- 
posed to turn eaves-dropper not a word could I 
have caught. I got quietly up from my resting- 
place and limped home. 

Miss Esther was vexed that evening, for Joe 
was late, and the tea grew black and bitter, the 
cakes cold, and the spruce beer flat with long 
waiting. But when hep nephew did return he 
wore a strangely flushed and excited aspect, and 
there was a glow on his cheek and an elasticity in 
his step. And yet, though evidently in high 
spirits, there was something odd about Joe. He 
avoided meeting my gaze or his aunt’s gaze when- 
ever he could. He shuffled about turning his 
shoulder on the company. He ate and drank and 
laughed in a boisterous way, but as if his thoughts 
were busy elsewhere. 

That night, Joe’s chamber being next to mine, 
I could have sworn I heard his window stealthily 
opened an hour after midnight, and a dull sound 
as of a big man squeezing himself through a case- 
ment almost too narrow to give him egress. Then 
followed the cautious tread of a heavy foot on the 
garden paths. Though why Joe, as master of the 
house and of himself, should choose to slip out like 
a truant school-boy was beyond my comprehension. 
Next night the same sound was audible at the same 
hour.. Nay more, I looked from my little window, 
and caught the gleam of a dark lantern in the gar- 
den passing rapidly on. 

But next morning a surprise occurred which 
put these nocturnal sights and sounds out of my 
head 


A new flowing well of oil had been discovered, 
and, wonder of wonders, it was not only on Joe’s 
land, but it had burst forth from the very excava- 
tion he had caused to be made! ~A cow-boy, pass- 
ing with his herd along the lane, had first seen the 
jet and heard the splash of the spouting petroleum, 
and the news had spread like wild-fire over the vil- 
lage. 

Before breakfast nine-tenths of the people of 
Sparta, men, women, and children, had gathered 
in a ring to gaze, open-mouthed and open-eyed, at 
the portent. There was ho mistake about the mat- 
ter. The tawny liquid, like thick dirty water, 
leaping up in a thiek pillar of fluid, and arching 
over as it poured its spray into a little pool of oil, 
was genuine petroleum, and the quant§y was con- 
siderable. Fortune had knocked at my host's door 
while he slept, or at any rate while he was sup- 
posed to sleep. 

Bating a little not unnatural envy, the impulse 
of the neighbors was to be sincerely glad. Next 
to having such an outcrop of luck within his own 
bounds every man present would have selected Joe 
as the best recipient for such a boon. In elder 
times and elder countries the windfall might have 
been assigned to the bounty of the fairies, but as it 
was, more than man, and many women, loudly 
declared the appearance of the oil a ‘ dispensatery”’ 
in Joe’s favor. 


‘* What will Deacon Boone say to’t ?” was the 
general ery. 

Meanwhile I was standing among the rest, sorely 
puzzled. My professional knowledge made me 
suspect that some subterranean flow of the petro- 
leum had taken place, and that in all probability 
Elder Rutherford’s well would be a loser by as 
much as Joe’s gained. But beyond the fence of 
partition I could see the elder’s well, flowing, to 
all appearance, as lustily as ever; and beside me 
stood the elder himself, with no sign of apprehen 
sion on his thin face, or visible in the twinkle of 
his piercing eyes. Indeed, Mr. Rutherford wore 


an odd look of stealthy satisfaction, and he was not 


the least loud in his congratulations of Joe. 

‘* Very strange,” thought “That old man 
must have a better heart than I gave him credit 
for. But'the outbreak of this oil is one of those 
apparent caprices of nature which perplex men of 
science,”” 

The last sentence had been uttered aloud, and 
the aged well-digger at my elbow answered it with: 

“Solemn true, mister. We dug and bored, and 
no signs of ile, and here it comes up, plenty as 
peaches in the latter end o’ July. But here comes 
Deacon Boone, struck all of a heap like a¢ sight 
of the ile on the ground of the chap he choked off 
from coortin’ his darter. May I never, but he’s 
gwine to eat humble pie!” 

Eat humble pie the Deacon certainly did; for, 
after hovering about the oil like a meth round a 
candle, after listening to the by-standers’ vague 
calculations as to how many hundred or thousand 
gallons a day the well would yield, Mr. Boone 
went up to Joe and held out his hand: 

“Give you joy, my boy!” he said, in a tremu- 
lous way, and, taking courage from Joe’s hearty 
hand-grasp, actually made a stammering apology 
for his late conduct, and more than hinted that 
his desire was that Susan and Joe should ‘come 
together.”’ 


It was curious to see the vain, mean man wrig- | 


gling out of the dilemma, to hear his clumsy 
phrases, and to observe his coarse greed and time- 
serving nature. Such things have been done be- 
fore in the politest circles, but here the mercenary 
character stood out transparent and stripped of art- 
ificial adornments. Joe seemed to feel the truth 
as he made answer in a voice that was audible to 
many of those present : 

** Deacon, we'll let by-gones be by-gones. I'm 
willin' to stick to our old ’greement, and I'll be 
proud of Susan for my wife, but I want nuthin’ 
more. Keep you" movey and your settlements 
and stuff, or light _ -»r pipe with ‘em if you like. 
} take your darter in the clothes she stands in, and 
no property—not a cent.” 

All the villagers were talking for the next three 
days of Joe’s amazing luck and Joe’s no less amaz- 
ing disinterestedness, It was known that the Dea- 
con, who had but one son and no other daughter, 
would have given Susan a large sum on her wed- 
ding-day, and would have prospectively settled a 
much larger sum upon her. And however pro- 
ductive Joe’s well might be, a good balance at the 
bank was never a hindrance in business. 

Some oil was collected at the new petroleum 
spring in the course of the next four days, but not 
as much as if the proprieter had not been absorb- 
ed in preparations for his wedding. That wedding 
was duly solemnized, with the full sanction of par- 
ents, minister, and magistrate ; and a very pretty 
dark-eyed bride Susan was, and very lovingly she 
nestled by Joe’s side. Hers was a soft nature, 
but she had found a strong prop to cling to. I was 
present at the wedding, and found much amuse- 
ment in the spectacle of the feast and frolic; which 
wound up with an uproarious dance. 

Deacon Boone publicly offered Joe a roll of 
notes, Susan’s portion, which Joe as publicly de. 
clined. 

Two days afterward I was to leave Sparta. My 
sturdy host would, I knew, have been pained by 
the proffer of pecuniary compensation for my main- 
tenance, but he did not refuse to accept a good 
German rifle, neatly mounted in silver, which 
formed part of my worldly goods, and which I had 
sent for from Philadelphia. This Joe promised to 
keep for my sake, and in memory of the eventful 
time we had passed together. 

On the day of my departure a new excitement 
pervaded the village. Joe’s flowing well had 
ceased to flow. The oil-spring bad vanished as 
abruptly as it had appeared. Before long a great 
crowd gathered, cries of wonder and condolence 
were heard, and Deacon Boone and his wife ar- 
rived in a state bordering on distraction. Joe 
alone seemed cool, though a little sheepish. In 
answer to the Deacon’s voluble inquiries he referred 
him to Elder Rutherford. The Deacou 
enemy. 
“What do you know about it, mister?” 

‘“* Know ?” said Elder Hiram; *‘ you've come to 
the right shop for knowledge. The well’s dry; 
and why? Why, because the lease was for a 
week, and it’s out to-day.” 

And so it turned out, Elder Hiram’s malicious 


expedient at which Joe, in his despair, had caught. 
piping, laid 


and Joe’s excavation, had sufficed to extemporize 
a flowing well on the latter's property, while it 
merely relieved the elder’s petroleum spring of its 
superfluity. The pipead now been removed. 

Of course Susan's parents were very full of 
wrath and reproaches, but they were at last over- 
borne by public opinion. The majority favored 
Joe, probably considering all stratagems fair in 
love and war, while Susan took her husband's part; 
and the young farmer’s remark was unapswer- 
able: 

“* Deacon, I ain’t ashamed. It’s fust time I ever 
deceived any body, but *twar for Susan's sake, and 
I never took a dollar of your money, Der never 
will. Remember that!” 

So the young folks moved West, and were thriv- 
ing in Kansas when last [ heard of them. Miss, 
Esther was still with them. 
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CALIFORNIA JOE. : 


On this page we give a characteristic portrait 

- of CaLiFors1A Jor, the famous sharp-shooter, one 

of the best shots and most efficient men in that 

most efficient and admirable corps, Berdan’s Sharp- 
shooters. 

California Joe was first heard of by the public 
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CALIFORNIA JOE, OF THE BERDAN SHARP-SHOOTERS.—[From A Proroorarn. ] 


The JTerald 


when the army was before Yorktown. 
correspondent then said of him: 


There is one personage who is making himeelf a history 
in the preliminary siege of the rebel strong-hold in front of 
us—** California Joe,” of the Berdan Sharp-shooters, I 
spent an hour yesterday in his tent. He is a character. 
I was surprised at his age. He is past fifty, but looks a 
score of years younger. He stands as straight as an ar- 
row, has an eye as keen as a hawk, nerves as steady as can 


“ 


be, and an endowment of hair and whiskers Reubens would 
have liked for a patriarchal portrait. He has spent years 
of his life shooting grizzly bears in the forests and fast- 
nesses of California, and carries a telescopic rifle that in 
his hand will carry a long ways and with terrific accuracy. 
For several days past he has occupied as a shooting-place 
a hole dug in the ground just big enough for himself. His 
unerring rifle has made many a rebel bite the dust. He 
says he likes the sport, and he means to keep it up. A 
ball knocked off a portion of the upper band of his rifle, 


AX 


In a subsequent letter from before Richmond the 
Same correspondent said : 


A rebel sharp-shooter had been amusing himself and 
annoying the General and other officers by firing several 
times in that direction, and sending the bullets whistling 
in unwelcome proximity to their heads, 

‘*My man, can't you get your piece on that fellow who 
_—— on us, and stop his impertinence?”" the 
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PRESENTATION OF A FLAG TO THE THIRTEENTH CONNECTICUT REGIMENT BY LOYAL LADIES OF NEW ORLEANS.—Sxercuep by an Orricer or Tae 131ru.—[See Pace 487.) 


“*T think so,” replied Joe; and he broughthis telescopic 
rifle to a horizontal position. 

** Do you see him?” inquired the General. 

do.” 

** How far is he away?" 

“Fifteen hundred yards.” 

“Can you fetch him?" 

“T'll try.” 

And Joe did try. He brought his piece to a —_, aim, 
pulled the trigger, and sent the bullet whizzing on its ex- 
perimental tour, the officers meantime looking through 
their field glasses. Joe hit the fellow in the leg or foot. 
He went hobbling up the hill on one leg and two hands, 
in a style of locomotion that was amusiug. Our General 
was 80 tickled—there is no better word—at the etyle and 
celerity of the fellow’s retreat that it was some time be- 
fore heeould get command of his risibles sufficiently to 
thank Joe for what he had done. 


NO NAME. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “*THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” DEAD GEORET,” 
ETC., ETO. 


THE FOURTH SCENE. 


ALDBOROUGH, SUFFOLK, 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue most striking spectacle presented to a 
stranger by the shores of Suffolk is the extraor- 
dinary defense] ss of the land against the cn- 
croachments of the sea. 

At Aldborough, as elsewhere on thiis coast, lo- 
cal traditions are, for the most part, traditions 
which have been literally drowned. The site of 
the old town, once a populous and thriving port, 
has almost entirely disappeared in the sea. The 
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German Ocean has swallowed up streets, mark- 
et-places, jetties, and public walks; and the 
merciless waters, consummating their work of 
devastation, closed, no longer than eighty years 
since, over the salt-master’s cottage at Aldbor- 
ough, now famous in memory only as the birth- 
place of the poet CRaBBE. 

Thrust back year after year by the advancing 
waves, the inhabitants have receded, in the pres- 
ent century, to the last morsel of land which is 
firm enough to be built on—a strip of ground 
hemmed in between a marsh on one side and 
the sea on the other. Here, trusting for their 
future security to certain sandhills which the ca- 
pricious waves have thrown up to encouragethem, 
the people of Aldborough have boldly established 
their quaint little watering-place. The first frag- 
ment of their earthly possessions is a low, natural 
dyke of shingle, surmounted by a public path 
which runs parallel with the sea. Bordering 
this path in a broken, uneven line are the villa 
residences of modern Aldborough—fanciful little 
houses, standing mostly in their own gardens, 
and possessing here and there, as horticultural 
ornaments, staring figure-heads of ships, doing 
duty for statues among the flowers. Viewed 
from the low level on which these villas stand, 
the sea, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
appears to be higher than the land; coasting- 
vessels glidjng by assume gigantic proportions 
and look alarmingly near the windows. Inter- 
mixed with the houses of the better sort are 
buildings of other forms and periods, In one 
direction the tiny Gothic town-hall of old Ald- 
borough—once the centre of the vanished port 
and borough—now stands fronting the modern 
villas close on the margin of the sea. At another 
point a wooden tower of observation, crowned by 
the figure-head of a wrecked Russian vessel, 
rises high above the neighboring houses, and dis- 
closes through its scuttle-window grave men in 
dark clothing seated on the topmost story per- 
petually on the watch—the pilots of Aldborough 
looking out from their tower for ships in want 
of help. Behind the row of buildings thus cu- 
riously intermingled runs the one straggling 
street of the town, with its sturdy pilots’ cottages, 
its mouldering marine store-houses, and its com- 
posite shops. . Toward the northern end this 
street is bounded by the one eminence visible 
over all the marslty flat—a low, wooded hill on 
which the church is built. At its opposite ex- 
tremity the street leads to a deserted martello 
tower, and to the forlorn outlying suburb of 
Slaughden, between the river Alde and the sea. 
Such are the main characteristics of this curious 
little outpost on the shores of England as it ap- 
pears at the present time. 


On a hot and cloudy July afternoon, and on 


-the second day which had elapsed since he had 


written to Magdalen, Captain Wragge sanntered 
through the gate of North Shingles Villa, to meet 
the arrival of the coach, which then connected 
Aldborough with the Eastern Counties Railway. 
He reached the principal inn as the coach drove 
up, and was ready at the door to receive Mag- 
ae and Mrs. Wragge on their leaving the ve- 
wie, 

The captain’s reception of his wife was not 
characterized by an instant’s unnecessary waste 
of time. He looked distrustfally at her shoes— 
raised himeslf on tip-tue—set her bonnet straight 


for her with a sharp tug—said, in a loud whis- 
per, “hold your tongue”—and left her, for the 
time being, without further notice. His welcome 
to Magdalen, beginning with the usual flow of 
words, stopped suddenly in the middle of the first 
sentence. Captain Wragge’s eye was a sharp 
one, and it instantly showed him something in 
the look and manner of his old pupil which de- 
noted a scrious change. 

There was a settled composure on her face, 
which, except when she spoke, made it look as 
still and cold as marble. Her voice was softer 
and more cquable, her eyes were steadier, her 
step was slower than of old. When she smiled 
the smile came and went suddenly, and showed 
a little nervous contraction on one side of her 
mouth never visible there before. She was per- 
fectly patient with Mrs. Wragge; she treated 
the captain with a courtesy and consideration 
entirely new in his experience of her—but she 
was interested in nothing. The curious little 
shops*in the back streets; the high impending 
sea; the old town-hall on the beach; the pilots, 
the fishermen, the passing ships—she noticed all 
these objects as indifferently as if Aldborough 
had been familiar to her from her infancy. Even 
when the captain drew up at the garden-gate of 
North Shingles, and introduced her triumph- 


antly to the new house, she hardly looked at it. 
The: first question she asked related, not to her 
own residence, but to Noel Vanstone’s. 

‘* How near to us does he live ?” she inquired, 
with the only betrayal of emotion which had es- 
caped her yet. 

Captain Wragge answered by pointing to the 
fifth villa from North Shingles, on the Slaughden 
side of Aldborough. Magdalen suddenly drew 
back from the garden-gate as he indicated the 
situation, and walked away by herself to obtain 
a nearer view of the honse. 

Captain Wragge looked after "er, and shook 
his head discontentedly. “The devil take that 
gentleman in the back-ground,” he thought. 
‘¢She has not got over the loss of him yet.” 

‘«May I speak now ?” inquired a meek voice 
behind him, articulating respectfally ten inehes 
above the top of his straw-hat. 

‘Fhe captain turned round and confronted his 
wife. The more than ordinary bewilderment 
visible in her face at once suggested to him that 
Magdalen had failed to carry out the directions 
in his letter, and that Mrs, Wragge had arrived 
at Aldborough without being properly aware of 
the total transformation to be aceomplished in 
her identity and her name. The necessity of 
setting this doubt at rest was too serious to be 
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*  trifled with, and Captain Wragge instituted the 
necessary inquiries without a moment's delay. 

‘‘ Stand straight, and listen to me,” he began. 

 **T have a question to ask you. Do you know 
whose Skin you are in atthis moment? Do you 
know that you are dead and buried in London, 
and that vou have risen like a phoenix from the 
ashes of Mrs. Wragge? No! you evidently don’t 
know it. This is perfectly disgraceful. What 
is your name ?”’ 

Matilda,” answered Mrs. Wragge, state 
of the densest bewilderment. ’ 

‘*Nothing of the sort!” cried the captain, 
fiercely. 
Matilda? Your name is Julia. Who am I? 
Hold that basket of sandwiches straight, or I'll 
pitch it into the sea?—Who am I?” 

‘*I don’t know,” said Mrs. Wragge, meekly 
taking refuge in the negative side of the ques- 
tion this time. 

‘‘Sit down!” said her husband, pointing to 
the low garden wall of North Shingles Villa. 
** More to the right! More still! That will do. 
You don’t know ?” the captain, sternly 
confronting his wife, as soon as he had contrived, 
by seating her, to place her face on a level with 
his own. ‘* Don't let me hear vou say that a 
second time. Don't let me have a woman who 
doesn’t know who I am to operate on my beard 
to-morrow morning. Look at me! More to the 
left—more still—that will do. WhoamI? I'm 
Mr. Bygrave—Christian name, Thomas. Who 
are you? You're Mrs. Bygrave — Christian 
name, Julia. Who is that young lady who trav- 
eled with you from London? That young lady 
is Miss Bygrave—Christian name, Susan. I'm 
her clever uncle Tom, and you're her addle-head- 
ed aunt Julia. Say it all over to me instantly, 
like the Catechism! What is your name?” 

‘* Spare my poor head!” pleaded Mrs. Wragge. 
‘Oh, please spare my poor head till I've got the 
stage-coach out of. it!” 

** Don’t distress her,” sagd Magdalen, joining 
them at that moment. ‘She will learn it in 
time. Come into the house.” 

Captain Wragge shook his wary head once 
more. ** We are beginning badly.” he said, with 
Jess politeness than usual. My wife's stupidity 
stands in our way already.” 

They went into the house. Magdalen was 
perfectly satisfied with all the captain's arrange- 
ments; she accepted the room which he had set 
apart for her; approved of the woman-servant 
whom he had engaged ; presented herself at tea- 
time the moment she was summoned—but still 
showed no interest whatever in the new scene 
around her. Soon after the table was cleared, 
although the daylight had not yet faded out, 
Mrs. Wragge’s customary drowsiness after fa- 
tigue of any kind overcame her; and she re- 

- ceived her husband's orders to leave the room 
(taking care that she left it ‘‘ up at heel”), and to 
betake herself (strictly in the character of Mrs. 
Bygrave) to bed. As soon as they were left 
alone the captain looked hard at Magdalen, and 
waited to be spoken to. She said nothing. He 
ventured next on opening the convessation by a 
polite inquiry after the state of her health. ‘‘ You 
look fatigued,” he remarked, in his most insinu- 
ating manner. ‘‘I am afraid the journey has 
been too much for you.” 

‘*No,” she replied, looking out listlessly 
through the window; ‘‘I am not more tired 
than usual. I am always weary now—weary at 
going to bed; weary at getting up. If you 
would like to hear what I have to say to you to- 
night, I am willing and ready to say it. Can't 
we go out? Jt is very hot here; and the dron- 
ing of those men’s voices is beyond all endur- 
ance.” She pointed through the window to a 
group of boatmen idling, as only nautical men 
can idle, against the garden wall. ‘Is there 
no quiet walk in this wretched place ?’’ she ask- 
ed, impatiently. ‘*Can’t we breathe a little 
fresh air, and escape being annoyed by stran- 
. gers ?” 

‘« There is perfect solitude within half an hour's 
walk of the house,” replied the ready captain. 

‘* Very well. Come out, then.” 

With a weary sigh she took up her straw bon- 
net and her light muslin scarf from the side- 
table upon which she had thrown them on com- 
ing in, and carelessly led the way to the door. 
Captain Wragge followed her to the garden- 
gate—then stopped, struck by a new idea. 

Excuse he whispered, confidentially. 
‘*In my wife’s existing state of ignorance as to 
who she is, we had better not trust her alone in 
the house with a new servant. I'll privately 
turn the key on her, in case she wakes before we 
come back. Safe bind, safe find—you know the 
proverb!—I will be with you again in a mo- 
inent.” 

He hastened back fo the house, and dalen 
seated herself on the garden-wall to aWait hj 
return. 

She had hardly settled herself in that position 
when two gentlemen walking together, whose 
approach along the public path she had not pre- 
viously noticed, passed close by her. 

The dress of one of the two strangers showed 
him to beaclergyman. His companion’s station 
in life was less easily discernible to ordinary ob- 
servation. Practiced eyes would probably have 
seen enough in his look, his manner, and his 
walk to show that he was a sailor. He was a 
man in the prime of life; tall, Spare, and mus- 
cular ; his face sun-burned to a deep brown; his 
black hair just turning gray; his eyes dark, deep, 
and firm—the eyes of a man with an iron resolu- 
tion and a habit of command. He was the near- 
est of the two to Magdalen, as he and his friend 
eee the place where she was sitting; and he 

j ed at her with — surprise at her beau- 
ty, with an open, y, undisguised admira- 
rom! which evidently too evi- 

ently beyond his own control to be justly re- 
sented as insolent—and 
that moment, Magdalen did resent it. She felt 


dare vou tell me vour name's 
now j \ stopped his companion again, and twice looked 


et, in her humor at 


the man’s resolate black eyes strike thyough her 
with an electric suddenness; and frowning at 


| him impatiently, she tarned away her head and 


looked back at the house. 

The next moment she glanced round again to 
see if he had gone on. He had advanced a few 
vyards—had then evidently stopped—and was now 
in the very aet of turning to look at her once 
more. His companion, the clergyman, noticing 
that Magdalen appearéd to be annoyed, took him 
familiarly by the arm; and, half in jest, half in 
earnest, forced him to walk on. The two dis- 
appeared round the corner of the next house. 
As they turned it the sun-burned sailor twice 


back. 
friend of yours?” inquired Captain 
Wragzge, rejoining Magdalen at that moment. 

‘‘Certainly not,” she replied; “a perfect 
stranger. He stared at me in the most imperti- 
pent manner. Does he belong to this place 7” 

‘‘Tll find out in a moment,” said the com- 
pliant captain, joining the group of boatmen, 
and putting his questions right and left, with the 
easy familiarity which distinguished him. He 
returned in a few minutes with a complete 
budget of information. The clergyman was well 
known as the rector of a place situated some few 
miles inland. The dark man with him was his 
wife’s brother, commander of a ship in the mer- 
chant service. He was supposed to be staying 
with his relatives, as their guest for a short time 
only, preparatory to sailing on another voyage. 
The clergyman’s name was Strickland, and the 
merchant-captain’s name was Kirke—and that 
was all the boatmen knew about either of them. 

‘* It is of no consequence who they are,” said 
Magdalen, carelessly. ‘‘The man’s rudenese 
merely annoyed me for the moment. Let us 
have done with him. I have something else to 
think of—and so have you. Where is the soli- 
tary walk you mentioned just now? Which way 
do we go?” 

The captain pointed southward, toward 
Slaughden, and offered his arm. 

Magdalen hesitated before she took it. Her 
eyes wandered away inquiringly to Noel Van- 
stone’s house. He was out in the garden, pac- 
ing backward and forward over the little lawn, 
with his head high in the air, and with Mrs. 
Lecount demurely in attendance on him, carry- 
ing her master’s green fan. Seeing this, Mag- 
dalen at once took Captain Wragge’s right arm, 
80 as to place herself nearest to the garden when 
they passed it on their walk. 

‘*The eyes of our neighbors are on us; and 
the least your niece can do is to take vour arm,” 
she said, with a bitter laugh. ‘*Come! let us 
go on!” 

‘‘They are looking this way,” whispered the 
captain. ‘Shall I introduce you to Mrs. Le- 
count ?” 

‘* Not to-night,” she answered. ‘‘ Wait, and 
hear what I have to say to you first.” 

They passed the garden-wall. Captain Wragge 
took off his hat with a smart flourish, and re- 
ceived a gracious bow from Mrs. Lecount in 
return. Magdalen saw the housekeeper survey 
her face, her figure, and her dress, with that re- 


luctant interest, that distrustful curiosity, which, 


women feel in observing each other. As she 
walked on beyond the house the sharp voice of 
Mr. Noel Vanstone reached her through the 
evening stillness. ‘‘ A fine girl, Lecount!” she 
heard him say. ‘‘ You know I am a judge of 
that sort of thing—a fine girl!” 

As those words were spoken Captain Wragge 
looked round at his companion in sudden sur- 
prise. Her hand was trembling violently on his 
arm, and her lips were fast closed with an ex- 
pression of speechless pain. 

Slowly and in silence the two walked on until 
they reached the southern limit of the houses, 
and entered on a little wilderness of shingle and 
withered grass—the desolate end of Aldborough, 
the lonely beginning of Slaughden. 

It was a dull, airless evening. Eastward was 
the gray majesty of the sea, hushed in breathless 
calm—the horizon line invisibly melting into the 
monotonous misty sky; the idle ships shadowy 
and still on the idle water. Southward, the high 
ridge of the sea-dyke, and the grim massive cir- 
cle of a martello tower, reared high on its mound 
of grass, closed the view darkly on all that lay 
beyond. Westward, a lurid streak of sunset 
glowed red in the dreary heaven—blackened the 
fringing trees on the far borders of the great in- 
land marsh—and turned its little gleaming wa- 
ter-pools to pools of blood. Nearer to the eye, 
the sullen flow of the tidal river Alde ebbed 
noiselessly from the muddy banks; and nearer 
still, lonely and unprosperous by the bleak water- 
side, lay the lost little port of Slaughden, with 
its forlorn wharfs and warehouses of decaying 
wood, and its few scattered coasting-vessels de- 
serted on the oozy river-shore. No fall of waves 
was heard on the beach; no trickling of waters 
bubbled audibly from the idle stream. Now and 
then the cry of a sea-bird rose from the region 


‘of the marsh; and at intervals, from farm- 


houses far in the inland waste, the faint winding 
of horns to call the cattle home, traveled mourn- 
fully through the evening calm. 

Magdalen drew her hand from the captain's 
arm, and led the way to the mound of the mar- 
tello tower. “I am weary of walking,” she 
said. ‘‘ Let us stop and rest here.” 

She seated herself on the slope, and, resting 
on her elbow, mechanically pulled up and scat- 
tered from her into the air the tufts of grass 
growing under her hand. After silently occu- 
pying herself in this way for some minutes, she 
turned suddenly on Captain Wragge. ‘‘Do I 
surprise you ?” she asked, with a startling abrupt- 
ness. ‘* Do you find me changed ?”’ 

The captain’s ready tact warned him that the 
time had come to be plain with her, and to re- 
serve his flowers of speech for a more appropri- 
ate occasion, 


‘< If you ask the question I must answer it,” he 
‘*Yes; I do find you changed.” 
She pulled up another taft of grass. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you can guess the reason?” she said. 
The captain was wisely silent. He only an- 
swered by a bow. 
«I have lost all care for myself,” she went on, 


re 


tearing faster and faster at the tufts of grass. 


‘* Saving that is not saying much, perhaps; but 
it may help you to understand me. ‘There are 
things I would have died sooner than do, at one 
time—things it would have turned me cold te 
think of. I-don’t care now whether I do them 
or not. Iam nothing to myself; Iam no more 
interested in myself than I am in these handfuls 
of grass. I suppose I have lost something. 
What is it? Heart? Conscience? I don't 
know. Do you? What nonsense I am talking! 
Who cares what I have lost? It has gone; and 
there’s an end of it. I suppose my outside is 
the best side of me, and that’s left at any rate. 
I have not lost my good looks, have I? ‘There! 
there! never mind answering; don't -trouble 
yourself to pay me compliments. I have been 
admired enough to-day. First the sailor, and 
then Mr. Noel Vanstone—enough for any wo- 
man’s vanity surely! Have I any right to call 
myself a woman? Perhaps not; I am only a 
girl in my teens. Oh me, I feel as if I was 
forty!’ She scattered the last fragments of grass 
to the winds; and, turning her back on the cap- 
tain, let her head drop till her cheek touched 
the turf bank. ‘‘It feels soft and friendly,” she 
said, nestling to it with a hopeless tenderness 
horrible to see. ‘‘It doesn’t cast me off. Mo- 
ther Earth! The only mother I have left!” 

Captain Wragge looked at her in silent sur- 
prise. Such experience of humanity as he pos- 
sessed was powerless to sound to its depths the 
terrible self-abandonment which had burst its 
way to the surface in her reckless words—which 
was now fast hurrying her to actions more reck- 
less still. ‘** Devilish odd!” he thought to him- 
self, uneasily. ‘* Has the loss of her lover tarned 
her brain?” He considered for a minute lon- 
ger, and then spoke to her. ‘‘ Leave it till to- 
morrow,” suggested the captain, confidentially. 
‘*You are a little tired to-night. No hurry, my 
dear girl, no hurry.” 

She raised her head instantly, and looked 
round at him with the same angry resolution, 
with the same desperate defiance of herself, 
which he had seen in her face on the memorable 
day at York when she had acted before him for 
the first time. ‘I came here to tell you what 
is in my mind,” she said, ‘and I will tell it!” 
She seated herself upright on the slope, and 
clasping her hands round her knees, looked out 
steadily, straight before her, at the slowly dark- 
ening view. In that strange position she waited 
until she had composed herself; and then ad- 
dressed the captain, without turning her head to 
look round at him, in these words: 

‘*When you and I first met,’’ she began, 
abruptly, ‘‘I tried hard to keep my thoughts to 
myself. I know enough by this time to know 
that I failed. When I first told vou at York 
that Michael Vanstone had ruined us, I believe 
you guessed for yourself that I, for one, was de- 
termined not to submit to it. Whether you 
guessed or not, it is so. I left my friends with 
that determination in my mind; and I feel it in 
me now stronger, ten times stronger, than ever.” 

‘Ten times stronger than ever,” echoed the 
captain. Exactly so—the natural result of 
firmness of character.”’ 

‘*No. The natural result of having nothing 
else to think of. I had something else to think 
of before you found me ill in Vauxhall Walk. 
I have nothing else to think of now. Remem- 
ber that, if you find me for the future always 
harping on the same string. One question first. 
Did you guess what I meant to do, on that morn- 
ing when you showed me the newspaper, and 
when I read the account of Michael Vanstono’s 
death ?” 

‘* Generally,” replied Captain Wragge—‘‘ I 
guessed, generally, that you proposed dipping 
your hand into his purse, and taking from it 
(most properly) what was your own. I felt 
deeply hurt at the time by your not permitting 
me to assist vou. Why is she so reserved with 
me? (I remarked to myself )—why is she so un- 
reasonably reserved ?” 

‘You shall have no reserve to complain of 
now,” pursued Magdalen. ‘‘I tell you plainly 
—if events had not happened as they did, you 
would have assisted me. If Michael Vanstone 
had not died I should have gone to Brighton, 
and have found my way safely to his acquaint- 
ance under an assumed name. I had money 
enough wih me to live on respectably for many 
months together. I would have employed that 
time, I would have waited a whole year if nec- 
essary, to destroy Mrs. Lecount’s influence over 
him, and I would have ended by getting that 
influence, on my own terms, into my own hands. 
I had the advantage of years, the advantage of 
novelty, the advantage of downright desperation, 
all on my side, and I should have succeeded. 
Before the year was out—before half the year 
was out—you should have seen Mrs. Lecount 
dismissed by her master, and you should have 
seen me taken into the house, in her place, as 
Michael Vanstone’s adopted danghter—as the 
faithful friend who had saved him from an ad- 
venturess in his old age. Girls no older than I 
am have tried deceptions as hopeless in appear- 
ance as mine, and have carried them through te 
the end. Ihad my story ready; I had my plans 
all considered; I had the weak point in that old 
man to attack in my way, which Mrs. Lecount 
had found out before me to attack in hers—and 


I tell you again I should have succeeded.” 


**I think you would,” said the captain. ‘‘ And 
what w@xt?” 

‘Mr. Michael Vanstone would have changed 
his man of business next. You would have suc- 
ceeded to the place; and those clever specula- 


} stand in no further need of your assistance. 


tions on which he was so fond of venturing 
would have cost him the fortunes of which he 
had robbed my sister and myself. To the last 
farthing, Captain Wragge—as certainly as you 
sit there, to the last farthing! A bold conspiracy 
a shocking deception—wasn't it? I don't care! 
Any conspiracy, any deception is justified to my 
conscience by the vile law which has left us help. 
less. You talked of my reserve just now. Have 
I dropped it at last? Have I spoken out at the 
eleventh hour?” 

The captain laid his hand solemnly on his 
heart, and launched himself once more on his 
broadest flow of language. 

‘** You fill me with unavailing regret,” he said. 
** Tf that old man had lived, what a crop I might 
have reaped from him! What enormous trans. 
actions in moral agriculture it might have been 
my privilege to carry on! Ars longa,” said Cap- 
tain Wragge, pathetically drifting into Latin— 
“vita brevis! Let us drop a tear on the lost 
opportunities of the past, and try what the pres- 
- can do to — us. One conclusion is 
clear to my mind. The experiment you pro- 

to try with Mr. Micheal Vensons is total. 
ly hopeless, my dear girl, in the case of his son. 
His son is impervious to all ordinary forms of pe- 
cuniary temptation. You may trust my solemn 
assurance,” continued the c@ptain, speaking with 
an indignant recollection of the answer to his 
advertisement in the Times, “when I inform you 
that Mr. Noel Vanstone is, emphatically, the 
meanest of mankind.” 

**T can trust my own experience as well,” said 
Magdalen. ‘‘I have seen him and spoken to 
him—lI know him better than you do. Anoth- 
er disclosure, Captain Wragge, for your private 
ear! I sent you back certain articles of costume 
—when they had served the purpose for which 
I took them to London. That purpose was to 
find my way to Noel Vanstone, in disguise, and 
to judge for myself of Mrs. Lecount and her 
master. I gained my object; and I tell you 
again, I know the two people in that house yon- 
der, whom we have now to deal with, better than 
you do.” 

Captain Wragge expressed the profound as- 
tonishment and asked the innocent questions 
appropriate to the mental condition of a person 
taken completely by surprise. 

‘*Well,” he resumed, when Magdalen had 
briefly answered him; ‘‘and what is the result 
on your own mind? There must be a result, 
or we should not be here. You see your way? 
Of course, my dear girl, you see your way?” 

‘* Yes,” she said, quickly; ‘‘I see my way.” 

The captain drew a little nearer to her, with 
eager curiosity expressed in every line of his 
vagabond face. 

‘*Go on,” he said, in an anxious whisper; 
‘*pray go 

She looked out thoughtfully into the gathering 
darkness without answering, without appearing 
to have heard him. Her lips closed, and her 
_— hands tightened mechanically round her 

nees. 

‘There is no disguising the fact,” said Cap- 
tain Wragge, warily rousing her into speaking to 
him. ‘‘ The son is harder to deal with than the 
father—”’ 

‘* Not in my way,” she interposed, suddenly. 

“Indeed!” said the captain. ‘‘ Well! they 
say there is a short cut to every thing, if we 
only look long enough to find it. You have 
looked long enough, I suppose; and the natural 
result has followed—you have found it.” 

**I have not troubled myself to look ; I have 
found it without looking.” 

‘““The deuce you have!” cried Captain 
Wragge, in great perplexity. ‘‘My dear girl, 
is my view of your present position leading me 
altogether astray? As I understand it, here is 
Mr. Noel Vanstone in possession of your fortune 
and your sister's, as his father was—and determ- 
ined - keep it, as his father was ?” 

sé es ” 


“And here are you—quite helpless to get it 
by persuasion ; quite helpless to get it by law— 
Just as resolute in his case as you were in bis 
father’s to take it by stratagem in spite of him ?” 

‘Just as resolute? Not for the sake of the 
fortune—mind that! For the sake of the right.” 

** Just so. And the means of coming at that 
right, which were hard with the father—who was 
not a miser—are easy with the son, who is?” 

‘* Perfectly easy.” 

** Write me down an Ass for the first time in 
my life!” cried the captain, at the end of his pa- 
tience. ‘“ Hang me if I know what you mean !” 

She looked round dt him for the first time— 
looked him straight and steadily in the face. 

**I will tell you what I mean,” she said; “I 
mean to marry him.” 

Captain Wragge started up on his knees, and 
stopped on them, petrified by astonishment. 

**Remember what I told you,” said Magda- 
len, looking away from him again. ‘‘I have 
lost all care for myself. Ihave only one enc in 
life now, and the sooner I reach it—and die— 
the better. If—’ She stopped, altered her po- 
sition a little, and pointed with one hand ¢o the 
fast-ebbing stream beneath her, gleaming dim in 
the darkening twilight—‘‘if I had been what I 
once was, I would have thrown myself into that 
river sooner than do what I am going to do now. 
As it is, I trouble myself no longer; I weary my 
mind wjth no more schemes. The short way, 
and the Wile way, lies before me. I take it, Cap- 
tain Wragge—and marry him.” 

** Keeping him in total ignorance of who you 
are?” said the captain, slowly rising to his feet, 
and slowly moving round so as to see her face. 
‘*Marrying him as my niece—Miss Bygrave ?” 

** As your niece, Miss Bygrave.” 

“ And after the marriage—?” His voice fal- 
tered as he began the question, and he left it un- 
finished. 

‘‘After the marriage,” she said, “I shall 
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ain stooped as she gave him that an- 
= her, and suddenly drew 
back without uttering a word, He walked away 
some paces, and sat down again doggedly on the 
grass. If Magdalen could have seen his face in 
the dying light, his face would have startled her. 
For the first time, probably, since his boyhood 
Captain Wragge had changed color. He was 
ery | pale. ; 

‘Have you nothing to say to she ask- 
ed. ‘Perhaps you are waiting to hear what 
terms 1 have to offer? ‘These are my terms. I 

pay all our expenses here; and when we part, 

on the day of the marriage, you take a farewell 
gift away with you of two hundred pounds. Do 
you promise me your assistance on those condi- 

3?” 

ar What am I expected to do?” he asked, with 

a furtive look at her, and a sudden distrust in 

his voice. 

“You are expected to preserve my assumed 
character and your own,”’ she answered ; ‘“ and 
you are to prevent any inquiries of Mrs, Le- 
vount’s from discovering who I really am. I 
ask no more. ‘The rest is my responsibility, not 
yours. 

‘‘] have nothing to do with what happens— 
at any time or in any place—after the mar- 
riage ?” 

‘‘ Nothing whatever.” 

“I may leave you at the church door, if I 

lease ?” 

‘At the church door, with your fee in your 
pocket.” i 

‘‘ Paid from the money in your own posses- 
sion 

‘Certainly! How else should I pay it ?” 

Captain Wragge took off his hat, and passed 
his handkerchief over his face with an air of re- 
lief. 

‘‘Give me a minute to consider it,” he said. 

‘‘As many minutes as you like,” she rejoin- 
ed, reclining on the bank in her former position, 
and returning to her former occupation of tear- 
ing up the tufts of grass and flinging them out 
into the air. 


The captain's reflections were not complicated 
by any unnecessary divergencies, from the con- 
templation of his own position to the contempla- 
tion of Magdalen’s. Utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating the injury done her by Frank’s infamous 
treachery to his engagement—an injury which 
had severed her, at one cruel blow, from the as- 
piration which, delusion though it was, had been 
the saving aspiration of her life—Captain Wragge 
accepted the simple fact of her despair ~ as he 
fuund it, and then looked straight to the conse- 
quences of the proposal which she had made to 
him. 

In the prospect Lefore the marriage he saw 
nothing more serious involved than the prac- 
tice of a deception, in no important degree dif- 
ferent—except in the end to be attained by it— 
from the deceptions which his vagabond life had 
long since accustomed him to contemplate and 
to carry out. In the prospect aflfer the mar- 
riage he dimly discerned, through the ominous 
darkness of the future, the lurking phantoms of 
Terror and Crime, and the black gulfs behind 
them of Ruin and Death. A man of boundless 
andacity and resource within his own mean 
limits, beyond those limits the captain was as 
deferentially submissive to the majesty of the 
law as the most harmless man in existence; as 
cautious in looking after his own personal safe- 
ty as the veriest coward that ever walked the 
earth. But one serious question now filled his 
mind. Could he, on the terms proposed to him, 
join the conspiracy against Noel Vanstone up 
to the point of the marriage, and then with- 
draw from it, withéut risk of involving himself 
in the consequences which his experience told 
him must certainly ensue ? : 

Strange as it may seem, his decision in this 
emergency was mainly influenced by no less a 
petson than Mr. Noel Vanstone himself. The 
captain might have resisted the mioney-offer 
which Magdalen had .made to him—for the 
profits of the Entertainment had filled his pock- 
ets with more than three times two hundred 
pounds. But the prospect of dealing a blow in 
the dark at the man who had estimated his in- 
formation and himself at the value of a five- 
pound note proved too much for his caution 
und his self-control. On the small neutral 
ground of self-importance the best men and the 
Worst meet on the same terms. Captain Wragge’s 
indignation when he saw the answer to his ad- 
vertisement stooped to no retrospective estimate 
of his own conduct : he was as deeply offended, 
as sincerely angry, as if he had made a perfectly 
honorable proposal, and had been rewarded for 
it by a personal insult. He had been too full of 
his own grievance to keep it out of his’first letter 
to Magdalen. He had more or less forgotten 
himself on every subsequent occasion when Noel 

- Vanstone’s name was mentioned. And in now 
finally deciding the course he should take, it is 
not too much to say that the motive of money 
receded, for the first time in his life, into the 
Second place, and the motive of malice carried 
the day. 


“*T accept the terms,” said Captain Wragge, 
fetting briskly on his legs again. ‘‘ Subject, of 
course, to the conditions agreed on between us. 
We part on the wedding-day. Isdon’t ask where 
you go: you don’t ask where I go. From that 
time forth we are strangers to each other.” 

Magdalen rose slowly from the mound. A 
hopeless depression, a sullen despair, showed it- 
self in her look and manner. She refused the 
captain’s offered hand; and her tones, when she 
answered him, were so low that he could hardly 
hear her. 

‘* We understand each other,” she said ; “‘ and 
we can now go back. You may introduce me 
to Mrs. Lecount to-morrow.” 


‘*T must ask a few questions first,” said the 
captain, gravely. ‘‘ There are more risks to be 
run in this matter, and more pitfalls in our way, 
than you seem to suppose. I must know the 
whole history of your morning call on Mrs. 
Lecount before I put you and that woman on 
speaking terms with each other.”’ 

‘“Wait till to-morrow,” she broke out, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Don’t madden me by talking about 
it to-night.” 

The captain said no more. They turned their 
faces toward Aldborough, and walked slowly 
back, 

By the time they reached the houses night 
had overtaken them. Neither moon nor stars 
were visible. A faint noiseless breeze, blowing 
from the land, had come with the darkness. 
Magdalen paused on the lonely public walk to 
breathe the air more freely. After a while she 
turned her face from the breeze, and looked out 
toward the sea. ‘The immeasurable silence of 
the calm waters, lost in the black void of night, 
was awful. She stood looking into the dark- 
ness, as if its mystery had no secrets for her— 
she advanced toward it slowly, as if it drew her 
by some hidden attraction into itself. 

‘‘] am going down to the sea,” she said to 
her companion. ‘* Wait here, and I will come 
back.” 

He lost sight of her in an instant—it was as 
if the night had swallowed her up. He listen- 
ed, and counted her footsteps by the crashing of 
them on the shingle in the deep stillness. They 
retreated slowly, farther and farther away into 
the night. Suddenly the sound of them ceased. 
Had she paused on her course? or had she 
reached one of the strips of sand left bare by 
the ebbing tide ? 

He waited and listened anxiously. The time 
passed, and no sound reached him. He still 
listened with a growing distrust of the darkness. 
Another moment, and there came a sound from 
the invisible shore. Far and faint from the 
beach below, a long cry moaned through the si- 
lence. Then all was still once more. 

In sudden alarm he stepped forward to de- 
scend to the beach and to call her. Before he 
could cross the path footsteps rapidly advancing 
caught his ear. He waited an instant and the 
figure of a man passed quickly along the walk 
between him and the sea. It was too dark to 
discern any thing of the stranger's face; it was 
only possible to see that he was a tall man, as 
tall as that officer in the merchant service whose 
name was Kirke. 

The figure passed on northward and was in- 
stantly lost to view. Captain Wragge crossed 
the path, and advancing a few steps down the 
beach stopped and listened again. The crash 
of footsteps on the shingle caught his ear once 
more. Slowly as the sound had left him that 
sound now came back. He called to guide her 
to him. She came on till he could just see her 
—a shadow ascending the shingly slope, and 
growing out of the blackness of the night. 

‘*You alarmed me,” he whispered, nervously. 
“TI was afraid something had happened. I 
heard you cry out, as if you were in pain.” 

‘**Did you?” she said, carelessly. ‘1 was in 
pain. It doesn’t matter—it’s over now.”’ 

Her hand mechanically swung something to 
and fro as she answered him. It was the little 
white silk bag which she had always kept hid- 
den in her bosom up to this time. One of the 
relics which it held—one of the relics which she 
had not had the heart to part with before—was 
gone from its keeping forever. Alone on a 
strange shore, she had torn from her the fond- 
est of her virgin memories, the dearest of her 
virgin hopes. Alone on a strange shore, she 
had taken the lock of Frank’s hair from its once- 
treasured place, and had cast it away from her 
to the sea and the night. 
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